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, = gala twenty-fifth anniversary — 


March 14 to 19, 1938—is being planned to 
outdo all of those marvellous displays of the 
past. It rounds out a quarter-century of 
horticultural progress, the fruition of years 
of scientific research and improved methods; 
the dawn of a new era in gardening and home 
beautifying. 


Twenty-five years ago the show was a 
thing of rare beauty. Each succeeding offer- 
ing added much that was cultural and de- 
lightful; much that made life more worth 
living. The Silver Jubilee will display the 
very newest in the realm of gardening, floral 
interior decoration, equipment, outdoor 
furniture. It is a colorful, fragrant presenta- 
tion which no garden lover within reasonable 
distance—say, a thousand miles or so—can 
afford to miss! 


Conducted by the Horticultural Society of New York and The New 
York Florists’ Club with numerous other organizations co-operating. 
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Garden Work for Baily March 


VIOLAS and pansies may be brought into flower many weeks ahead 
of the usual date if a coldframe is used. 


GRAFTING of fruit trees may be done soon. Cut the scions now 
and store them in sand or peat moss. Try the newer varieties. 





IT IS time to get the hotbed ready for seed planting, but coldframes 
need not be built until the end of the month. 


IN THE North, keep tulips that may come through the ground 
early covered lightly with boughs, leaves, straw or peat moss. 


MARCH is one of the most dangerous months for evergreens and 
other plants, which should be kept protected from the hot sun. 


ROSE bushes should be planted as early as possible, but do not 
attempt this work if the soil is wet and sticky. 


IN SECTIONS where the weather is warm, the lawn should be 
raked and rolled in order to level inequalities caused by freezing. 


BEGIN sowing seeds of annuals indoors, especially those of vines 
which need a long season, such as the moonflower. Clip the seeds 
of moonflowers. 


EXAMINE all trees, shrubs and evergreens planted last Fall to make 
sure that the soil is firm around the roots and that all stakes and guy 
wires are secure. 


HARDWOOD ashes from the fireplace make an excellent fertilizer, 
particularly for grapes, irises, delphiniums and roses. Keep the ashes 
dry and apply them as soon as cultivation begins. 


HOUSE plants may become infested with aphids and other insects 
from now on. Keep them sprayed. Stimulate new growth with an 
occasional liquid fertilizer, either home-made or proprietary. 


POT BULBS and corms or tubers of fancy-leaved caladiums, tuber- 
ous begonias, gloxinias and achimenes in a rich, mellow soil, and 
start them into active growth in a fairly warm temperature. 


IF OLD blackberry and raspberry canes were not cut out last season, 
they may be thinned now. Prune to the ground the old canes that 
bore last season and top back any that exceed four or five feet. 


MANY lilies can be set out in the garden in the Spring, but stocks 
of bulbs are often limited. Orders should be placed well in advance 
of planting time. 


FINISH the pruning of hardy trees, shrubs and grape vines. Vines 
and maples will “‘bleed’’ if cut now, but most authorities believe 
that this does not harm them. 


IN SECTIONS where frost has left the ground, look over the per- 
ennial border, the rock garden and the strawberry bed and reset 
any plants heaved out of the ground by frost. 


RHUBARB growing in a bright, sunny spot may be started into 
growth early by covering each plant with half a wooden barrel 
or, better still, by erecting a frame over the plants and banking 
with manure. 


SEEDS of eggplants, tomatoes and peppers should be sown early in 
March; but, unless an early crop is desired, those of celery, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts and lettuce may wait a few 
weeks longer. 


FUMIGATE gladioli bulbs with naphthalene flakes, at the rate of one 
ounce to 100 bulbs, for the next three or four weeks. Keep the bulbs 
in tight bags, but not in air-tight tins. Open the containers at the end 
of the fumigating period. 


IN THE North this is not the time to uncover plants and bulbs but 
to protect them from the variable March weather. Keep bulbs and 
perennials dormant with a light covering of boughs or straw. 
Farther South all covering may be removed. Daffodils are bloom- 
ing in Kentucky. 

BY THE middle of this month, in sections where warm weather 
prevails, it is possible to start uncovering the flower borders, but 
this work should be left until early April in the North. It should 
be done gradually in all sections, for late March is likely to bring 
cold weather with high winds. 


IF DAHLIA tubers are started into growth during the first week in 
March, cuttings can be taken from them after the middle of April. 
A limited number may be planted in boxes, rather close together 
in rich soil; they should be given plenty of light and a tempera- 
ture not lower than 55 degrees. 

SALPIGLOSSIS plants are best started in March in a hotbed or in 
a flower pot indoors. The seed is so fine that it should not be 
covered with soil but merely pressed into the moist earth. Before 
the young plants are set out in the garden in May, pinch out the 
centers. 

















CHOICE HARDY 
PLANT MATERIAL 


ROSE 


Of these we have over 160 varieties including all 
types. Amongst the new varieties are R. M. S. 
Queen Mary, Alezane, Signora, Dicksons’ Cen- 
tennial, Rome Glory, McGredys’ Triumph, 
McGredys’ Yellow, Dorothy McGredy, Mme. J. 
Perraud, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Feu Pernet Ducher, 
Orange Triumph and others. Standard (Tree) 
Roses in 14 of the leading varieties with heavy 
straight stems. 


LILIUMS 


In 50 of the varieties which are most successful if 
spring planted. Many Liliums should not be planted 
in spring. Such varieties as Sulphureum, Formo- 
sanum (early and late types), regale, speciosum in 
5 vars., tenuifolium, tenuifolium Red Star, Henryi, 
tigrinum vars., umbellatums and giganteum Hima- 
laicum will flower well if spring planted, provided 
they were not wintered in cold storage. 


LILIUM SEEDS 


These we have in 75 varieties. Collection of 12 
vars. of easy germination for $2.00. 


CLEMATIS 


Large flowered section in 14 vars. including Prins 
Hendrick, Nelly Moser, Belle of Woking, Jack- 


manni superba, Elsa Spath, Ascotiensis and others. 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


Including some fine Novelties, amongst these are 
the sensational new Aster Harringtons’ Pink, 75 
cents each, $7.50 per doz. The new, fragrant and 
ever blooming Viola odorata semperflorens, 50 
cents each, $5.00 per doz. New varieties of Chrys- 
anthemums, Hemerocallis, Iris, and other good 
things. 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS 


These include Giant White Amaryllis, $1.00-$1.50 
each. 12 vars. of Tigridias, many Montbretias, 
Acidantheras, Zephyranthes and other varieties. 


Send for our Spring Catalogue 
free on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth Massachusetts 
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A two-wheeled 
ne bal- 
last—and oxen 
were top notch 
equipment 
when we were 
at work on this 
transplanting 
Br C1) | ect in 
hode Island 
in 1906. What : 
a contrast to this latest Frost & Higgins equip- 
ment which has ormed so successfully on 
several projects during the past year! 












At the turn of the century, 
we were well satisfied with 











this two-horse, two-man, ¥ 
spraying equipment. Little 
did we visualize our mod- 
ern truck which works so A . 
—= NY tree problem — large or small — is " 
cordially welcomed by this organization. 
. . . Ww 
Whether it be some favorite tree of yours in i 
distress, or a major transplanting project in- ol 
volving scores of trees, we are equipped to in 
give careful, conscientious service, based upon i 
a thorough-going knowledge of trees and a m 
wide experience in tree-care. 
Weare proud of our men, and their whole- / 
hearted co-operation—proud of the materials a 
we use, because they represent time-tested, W 
technical dependability — proud of our of 
machines because they represent the most- P 
advanced development in our line of work. fo 
4 ee Every job — small or large — receives the Pe 
were the equipment of the . G 
early days of our sub-soil personal attention of at least one of the part- 
coomeng. eecees Aero - 3 35 
Fertil feoding opens up ners, whose combined experience represents 
oA na dg over a century of tree experience. 
Su 
H. L. FROST EDWARD W. HIGGINS Tl 
J. COOKE WHITE ROY D. KEENE 
Frost & Higgins Spraying for Control of Scale Aerating and Rectifying Soils Pruning Shade Trees and 
° “on Dormant Trees and Shrubs Spraying Evergreens Tree Surgery 
S CTVICeS Transplanting Large Trees Spraying Fruit Trees . Removing Undesirable Trees 
; Pruning Fruit Trees and Shrubs Spraying Shade Trees Cavity Work ( 
include m Fertilizing Gassing Borers Consulting Service 


HoL.FROST and HIGGINS CO. 
kngtou, Massachuretts 
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By Appointment 


You 
are always 
welcome 


lo see 


Cupleitsbonlies 
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THE ROYAL SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT 


READING * ENGLAND 


Sutton’s own Testing Grounds, 
whence so many of England’s 
most famous gardens derive their 
glory, are waiting here for your 
inspection. Visit them on your 
next trip to England. Forty 
minutes from London. 

Meanwhile, write direct for 
Sutton’s beautifully illustrated 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, 
the finest seed catalogue in the 
World, containing full particulars 
of all Sutton’s Garden Seeds and 
descriptions of their Novelties 
for 1938. From Mr. George H. 
Penson, Dept.D 3, P.O. Box 646, 
Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 
35 cents, postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by : 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 
Mentor, Ohio 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Street and Broadway 
New York City 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 


Guitar Duds, 


SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 
Dept. U-7 Reading, England. 
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ma 


makes lawns and 


gardens THRIVE 


Use Léma and in a short time 
your lawn will become a sturdy, 
thick carpet of emerald-green.. . 
your flowers will be more beauti- 
ful and longer-lasting . . . your 
vegetables will be meatier and 
more flavorful . .. your fruit trees 
will yield more abundantly 
. . and your shade trees will be 
healthier and more handsome. 


Gardeners who know formulas 
Choose LOMA 


The Léma formula is the 
result of scientific recommen- 
dations of 26 leading and 
unbiased Agronomists, Horticul- 
turists and Pomologists con- 
nected with the Federal and 
State Governments and Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 

Léma serves an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose than the usual 
fertilizer manufactured for ordi- 
nary field crops. It is adapted 
specifically for quick-growing 
plants—and, therefore, is ideal 
for lawns, flowers, shrubbery, 
vegetables, trees and greenhouses. 


Though Léma works quickly 
it is not a stimulant—but a bal- 
anced ration with sustained food 
value—the elements of which 
become progressively available as 
time passes. That’s one reason 
Léma is so efficient and economi- 
cal. Clean. Odorless. Easy to 
handle. And available in con- 
venient packages from | Ib. cans 
to 100 Ib. bags. 


For sale by leading hardware, 
seed and department stores. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
(Léma Division) 
61 Broadway, New York City 


For Everything 


Green That Grows f 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Seals of Garden Clubs and 
Horticultural Organizations 





Variety, originality,and even personality, are to be found 
in the insignia which identify horticultural organiza- 
tions. The age of any given society can almost be guessed 
by the type of seal which it has adopted. In the earlier 
group the Goddess Flora is very likely to dominate the 
scene and the designs carry a great deal of detail. Among 
the garden clubs, which typify the more recently formed 
groups, a plant associated with the locale is often the 
theme, and the designs are simple and clear-cut. A pine 
branch, for example, appropriately identifies the federa- 
tion of Maine, the “Pine Tree State.” It is in keeping that 
the unique insigne of the Garden Club of Indiana should 
feature a stylized drawing of a twig of the tulip-tree, for 
it is the Indiana state flower. The Rhode Island Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs does not even carry its name on 
its emblem (see lower left hand corner). 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





FF ny is the month of flower shows. At least seven large 

cities will have exhibitions in the course of the month, 
most of them on a very large scale. As usual, the flower-show 
parade starts in New York, 
where the Silver Jubilee Inter- 
national Exhibition, put on by 
The Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club, will be held. The 
place will be the Grand Central Palace, of course, and the 
show will open at 2 p.m. on Monday, March 14. This year’s 
exhibition will be extremely spectacular, with a series of very 
large gardens on the ground floor. Some unique effects will be 
seen and, of course, the dogwoods and other forced shrubs for 
which the New York show is famous will have a conspicuous 
place. 

The second floor will be devoted largely to the exhibits of 
the Garden Club of America, and on the floor above, the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State and those of New 
Jersey will have their usual locations. This year, the New 
York Clubs will present some new features in the form of 
potted gardens and informal pools. They wish to show the 
public what can be done with a small space, particularly by 
the use of potted plants. It is believed that the owners of city 
gardens will be particularly interested in these exhibits. The 
pools will be worked into a floor plan to make a setting which 
will be botanical as well as beautiful. A miniature class will be 
another interesting feature, and there will again be “‘a col- 
lector’s corner.’’ It will be remembered that an exhibit of this 
type won a gold medal last year. This will be an invitation 
class and only blue-ribbon winners will be asked to participate. 
The tables will also be arranged by invitation only and will 
be non-competitive. The International Flower 
Show in New York continues to be one of the 
most important events of the entire year and an ' 
attendance running well over 100,000 is expected 
this season. 

The Boston show will come next. As a matter 
of fact, it will start on the 17th, while the New 
York show is still underway. It will be put on by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Me- 
chanics Building and will run for seven days, 
being open on Sunday. The Boston show is noted 
for its originality, and this year’s exhibition will 
add to its fame unless all signs fail. —Itwo very 
large and important features will fill Grand Hall. 
One will be a Berkshire hillside built over the 
great stage and covered with mountain laurel and 
azaleas. A spring, high up on this hillside, will 
feed a mountain stream, which will come tum- 
bling down over the rocks until it reaches a pool 
at the base. Then the water will glide away 
through a narrow gorge bordering a nature trail 
where wild flowers of many kinds will abound. 


National Flower Shows 
Herald Spring's Coming 


The stream will finally lose itself in a naturalistic rock garden. 

The other end of the hall will be in marked contrast. A 
gentleman’s estate, including a house, terrace and garden fur- 
nished in the modern manner, 
will surpass anything of the 
kind seen at any previous show. 
A floating garden will be found 
at one side of the terrace and 
a short distance away visitors 
will find an aquarium garden. Passing from the terrace, 
they will reach a large mirror garden and various other 
plantings distinctly modern in character. As usual, the garden 
clubs will have large and important exhibits. Gardens planted 
in the manner of the eighteenth century will constitute a novel 
feature. This year, for the first time, a large area will be de- 
voted to flower paintings and garden sculpture. An entire hall 
will be given over to roses and another to carnations. And, as 
always, there will be orchids, acacias and naturalistic plantings 
of the finest types. 

A Spring Fiesta in New Orleans will be open on exactly the 
same dates as the show in Boston and will be sponsored by 
the Horticultural Society of New Orleans and the Orleans 
Foundation. The Fiesta will include many features besides 
flower exhibits, but there will be a regulation flower show in 
the Municipal Auditorium on the 18th, 19th and 20th. Less 
is heard about the New Orleans show than about those in the 
North, but it is always a gay and spectacular event. 

Detroit’s exhibition, put on by the Michigan Horticultural 
Society at Convention Hall, will continue from the 19th to 
the 27th. The annual exhibition in Detroit is fast coming to 
be one of the big shows of the season. It has been particularly 
noted in the past for the charming effects obtained by the use 
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Boxes lined with black cloth were used to show orchids effectively at a recent exhibition in St. Louis. 


. 








of water. The large reflecting pools in the 1936 show created 
a never-to-be-forgotten impression on visitors. 

Visitors to the New York and Boston shows will have 
an opportunity to enjoy the show in Philadelphia, too, because 
it does not open until the 21st, closing on the 27th. It will be 
held in the Commercial Museum, which is one of the best 
buildings in the country for such a purpose. The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society co-operates with the show organization 
in putting on this exhibition. This year’s plans are on a very 
elaborate scale. 

This year, for the first time, the National Flower and Gar- 
den Show, put on by the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, will be held in Toronto, Canada. 
The place will be the Automotive Building at the Canadian 
National Exhibition, and the show will last for nine days, 
opening with a preview on the evening of Thursday, March 
24. One of the centers of attraction will be a presentation to be 
unveiled on the opening night but to remain a secret until 
then. After the unveiling, it will become a permanent art 
treasure belonging to the City of Toronto. Visitors will be 
particularly interested in exhibits of the famous lei, the floral 
garlands which are worn in Honolulu. They will be flown 
across the Pacific by the China Clipper and then rushed across 
the continent by fast planes. The bulb growers of Holland 
have sent more than 20,000 bulbs to Canada to produce 
flowers for this show. There will be a special exhibit of 
topiary work and a large California garden. 

The St. Louis Flower Show, which will be held at the 
Arena, opening Saturday, March 26, will contain five acres in 
exhibition space, correlated in three separate buildings. The 
East Building will be set aside for competitive landscape gar- 
den exhibits. The West Building will contain all the amateur 
exhibits, including large and small gardens, pot flowers, ar- 
rangements, and so forth. The Center Building will be set 
aside for all commercial pot plants and competitive cut 
flowers. A feature in the center of the building will be a huge 
fountain under colored light control. All garden space has 
been assigned to 30 distinct gardens varying from 500 to 
&,000 square feet. All the retail booths will be staged under 
the foyer. Ordinary trade exhibits not connected with horti- 
culture will be excluded this year. Contracts were let at the last 
meeting, February 5, whereby 2,500 tons of soil and 2,000 
yards of sod will be moved into the landscape divisions ten 
days before the show. This material is used for the develop- 
ment of the gardens. 

As a matter of fact, St. Louis is fortunate in having almost 
continuous flower shows in the greenhouses at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. At one of the most recent shows there, 
orchids were displayed in a new manner, being placed in large, 
open flower boxes lined with black cloth. 





Lecture Course in Connecticut 


The Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut, through its 
president, Mrs. Malcolm Edgerton of Stamford, announces 
that the annual Spring lecture course will be given at the 
Stamford Gas & Electric Company auditorium, 429 Atlantic 
street, on Tuesdays, March 29, April 5, and April 12. These 
lectures will be repeated in New Haven at the Y.W.C.A., 48 
Howe street, on Wednesdays, March 30, April 6 and April 
13, and in Hartford on Thursdays, March 31, April 7 and 
April 14, with morning sessions only, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 

The first talk in each city, “The Romance of Plant Life,’’ 
will be given by Mr. Montague Free, horticulturist of the 
Brooklyn Botanical Gardens. 

The second lecture, ‘‘Lilies,"’ will be given by Mr. William 
Craig, Weymouth, Mass., a leading authority on lilies. 

The last lecture, ‘““Developing and Planting the Small 
Garden,”’ will be given by Mrs. Ellen Shipman, landscape 
architect. Mrs. Roland Stephenson of Glenbrook, Conn., is in 
charge of tickets. 
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The American Begonia Society 


The increasing interest in begonias shown by the growth 
of the American Begonia Society is resulting in the organiza- 
tion of local chapters. It is proposed to establish such a chapter 
in New England if there are a sufficient number of people 
interested. Spring and Fall meetings have been suggested, visit- 
ing different New England states upon invitation. Meetings 
with exhibits of begonias, lectures and question periods would 
be helpful to all. 

The organization meeting of the New England chapter 
will be held at Horticultural Hall during Spring Flower Show 
week, on Friday, March 18, at 10 a.m. All begonia lovers 
who are interested in the formation of such a chapter are 
invited to attend. Those who are unable to attend, are re- 
quested to send their names to Mrs. Henry H. Buxton, 114 
Central Street, Peabody, Mass. 


Annual Lawn School in Philadelphia 


A lawn improvement program will be outlined by grass 
experts at the seventh annual lawn school on March 8, morn- 
ing and afternoon, at Haverford (Pa.) College. The school is 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Agricultural Extension Service 
in co-operation with the Philadelphia branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners. 

The featured talk will be given by Dr. Fred V. Grau, ex- 
tension agronomist of the Pennsylvania State College, on 
“Lawns Seen in England in 1937.’’ This will be illustrated 
with pictures taken by Dr. Grau in England last July, when 
attending the sessions of the International Grassland 
Conference. 


School of Horticulture in Chicago 


The sixth annual free school of horticulture, sponsored by 
the Garden Department of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, will be held in the north ballroom of the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago on March 7, with Mrs. E. G. C. Williams, State 
Garden Chairman, presiding. There will be three sessions, at 
9:30 a.m., 1:30 p.m. and 7:30 p.m., with speakers versed in 
horticultural subjects, including representatives of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, Chicago Park Districts, the Society of 
American Florists, the State Capitol at Springfield, nursery- 
men and others. 


International Exhibit in Switzerland 


An international exhibition, unique in character, will be 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, opening April 15 and lasting 
until September 10 this year. There will be a section devoted 
to the Art of Gardens, where models, designs and maps will 
be displayed. Another section will be called the Art of Ceme- 
teries, its purpose being to suggest a different type of cemetery 
and perhaps a form of cemetery architecture. A third section 
will be called the Art of Urbanism. It will deal with the 
arrangement of public parks, small home gardens and similar 
subjects. 


Association of Kew Gardeners 


The Association of Kew Gardeners in America will hold 
its annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, New York City, on Saturday, March 
19, at 6:30 p.m. Ladies will be present as guests. Members 
who intend to be present have been requested to notify the 
secretary, who is Mr. William H. Judd of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., before March 16. This organiza- 
tion has been holding annual meetings for many years and has 
a number of prominent Kew graduates in its membership. 








The new ea Burpee Gold has foliage 
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free from scent. 


ARIOUS so-called everlasting flowers, and particularly 

the acrocliniums, have long been popular, partly for their 

beauty in the garden but more particularly because they 
can be dried and used for decorative purposes throughout the 
Winter. The new, large-flowered, double hybrids will be wel- 
comed by garden makers who have a fondness for these ever- 
lastings. They are twice the size of the ordinary strains and 
appear in beautiful shades of salmon-pink and apricot. 

Blue has come to be associated with ageratums, but the 
hybridizers are gradually extending the range of color. There 
comes now an ageratum called Fairy Pink, the color of 
which is indicated by its name. It is, in truth, a soft rose pink. 
Ageratums are among the most useful annuals for edging pur- 
poses and Fairy Pink is no exception. It is dwarf, compact and 
never grows more than six inches high. It begins to bloom 
when very small. 

New calendulas have not been developed as fast as new 
zinnias, but each year sees the addition of improved varieties. 
Orange Fantasy is a crested variety which, at least, suggests a 
new type. The color is bronze or coppery orange, often deep- 
ening to mahogany red at the edges. Blooms three and one- 
half inches in diameter are not unusual. 

Not much attention has been given to the centaureas, apart 
from bachelor’s buttons. The kind called basket-flower, 
Centaurea americana, is appearing in 


Zinnia linearis is a distinctive variety which is 
being widely catalogued. 


New Annuals 
Recommended For 


Trial This Year 





produces flowers which resemble morning glories to a startling 
extent, but unlike the ipomeeas they are very fragrant. The 
plants grow five or six inches high, and the flowers are ultra- 
marine blue with a white center. 

The cupflower, Nierembergia hippomanica, began to gain 
prominence last year and has already been mentioned in Hortt- 
culture. It belongs in this list, however, because it is one of the 
best novelty annuals, even though it may not be as new as 
some of the others. It grows only four to six inches high but 
spreads out to a foot in width. No plant known produces a 
greater profusion of blooms—cup-shaped, lavender-blue blos- 
soms. This is an ideal annual for many purposes. 

New marigolds have come fast and thick in recent years and 
it is difficult to select one as being better than the others. 
Burpee Gold, however, seems to have everything that should 
be found in a marigold, for it is extremely early, produces 
large blossoms, is dwarf and is even more free flowering than 
Guinea Gold. In addition, its foliage has none of the usual 
marigold odor. 

The petunia Salmon Supreme won the highest All-America 
award for 1938. Probably many amateurs will be eager to try 
it for this reason alone. It will be found to represent an en- 
tirely new color in petunias. The flowers are coral salmon as 
they open but change to a glistening salmon-pink. They get 
to be two inches in diameter, but the 





some of the catalogues this year. It seems 
well worth including in any list of 
novelties. —The flowers look much like 
sweet-sultans, often measuring five or 
six inches across. The color may be 
either rosy lilac or pure white. Inasmuch 
as the flowers are attractive both in the 
garden and in the house, they are worth 
getting acquainted with. 

The so-called Chilean bellflower is 
another practical annual with which few 


The Recommended Ten 


— 


Acroclinium double hybrids 

Ageratum Fairy Pink 

Calendula Orange Fantasy 

Centaurea americana 

Chilean bellflower, Nolana lanceolata 
Cupflower, Nierembergia hippomanica 


plants themselves are dwarf, growing 
only a foot high. 

If one had to make a choice of an- 
nuals to bloom throughout the season, 
zinnias probably would be selected. 
These annuals have a very wide range, 
both as to color and habit. Moreover, 
they are verv easy to grow and not at all 
particular about location or soil. It is 
not surprising that new kinds are found 
in the catalogues each year. Golden 


garden makers are familiar. It has been Marigold Burpee Gold Queen is a pure yellow variety and be- 
known for a long time but in recent Petunia Salmon Supreme longs to the large-flowering type. It 
years has been greatly improved through Zinnia Golden Queen | seems to have everything that a zinnia 


careful selection. The plant, which Zinnia linearis 


botanically is called Nolana lanceolata, 





ought to have. If one wishes a red com- 
panion for Golden Queen, Cerise Queen 











Centaurea americana is a new basket-flower 
with very large blossoms. 
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may well be recommended. The name is an adequate descrip- 
tion of the color. 

Zinnia linearis is offered in most of this year’s catalogues 
and it seems to have met wide favor, a very distinctive variety, 
wholly different from Golden Queen just mentioned. For one 
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thing, it is dwarf, growing only eight inches high, and it has 
single flowers. The color is bright orange, but a ribbed yellow 
stripe passes through the center of each petal, producing a curi- 
ous impression..The variety is very free flowering and seems 
likely to meet the approval of all who grow it. 


Planning a Long Montbretia Season 


plants which resemble miniature gladioli. The 

gorgeously colored flowers of yellow, orange 
and red shades are of great value for cutting, lasting 
long in water and blending well with other flowers 
and foliage. Previous to 1925 the corms were imported, 
but in that year were placed under Quarantine 37 
which prohibited their entry except under special permit 
for propagation. The reason for the embargo was to keep out 
diseases and insect pests, but why montbretias were included 
with daffodils and other bulbs I have been unable to deter- 
mine. They are not subject to any disease or foreign pest, so 
far as | know. The only pests that bother them are red spiders 
and thrips, and it is only in exceptionally dry locations or dry 
seasons that they may be infested. These pests can be con- 
trolled by watering or spraying, the sprays or dusts recom- 
mended for gladiolus thrips being used. 

I had two plantings last year, one of which was in nursery 
rows in the field and was not regularly watered. The other 
was in pots near my home and was showered with water 
on dry days by my young son. The first planting was infested 
with thrips, the other one was absolutely free from either 
thrips or spiders. 


WY ay are graceful and showy bulbous 





Montbretias have been greatly improved. 


Being natives of South Africa, montbretias are not fully 
hardy in the North, but can be grown successfully by the 
amateur gardener if handled properly. 

During the past few years the supply and quality of domes- 
tic corms has improved and the cost has been reduced materi- 
ally. They are now being grown on most of the large private 
estates that I visit. I have seen a number of delightful plant- 
ings on these places, in clumps in the perennial borders and in 
nursery rows and beds for cutting. 

A long succession of bloom can be enjoyed by leaving one 
batch in the ground over Winter, covering them with dry 
leaves one to two feet deep after a crust of frost is formed. The 
leaves can be kept in place with pine boughs or similar material. 

If planted in a bed or nursery row by themselves, it is well 
to encircle the lot with chicken wire about two feet high and 
fill in with leaves. They will flower early in August, and 
when handled in this way they will increase rapidly. It will 
be necessary to dig them up in two or three years and divide 
them. Do not cut off the tops or roots. Each corm will have 
several runners with smaller flowering corms attached. These 
can be taken off in the Spring and planted separately. Store 
them in a cool cellar in dry peat moss to include the air, or, 
better still, put a clump of them in a flower pot with soil and 
place the pot outdoors in a well-drained place and cover with 
about two feet of dry leaves to keep out the frost. 

The first planting of corms can be made as soon as frost is 
out of the ground. These will come into flower from late 
August to mid-September. A second planting can be made 
early in June, and will flower from the middle of Septem- 
ber to frost. Plant in light, rich soil six inches deep and four 
inches apart. 

Your seedsman can supply corms from March to about the 
middle of June, after which time they dry up and will not 
start into growth. 

Some gardeners make their first planting in March in pots, 
five corms in a six-inch pot. The pots are then placed in a 
coldframe or cool greenhouse until May or June; when the 
started plants are taken out of the pots and placed in their 
permanent locations. By this time the pots will be full of roots 
and the tops well started. The amateur without a coldframe 
or greenhouse can handle the pots in a cool, well-lighted cellar. 

Montbretias cannot be forced out of season, but can be 
flowered at the regular time in pots in a cool greenhouse or 
frame or the pots can be placed outdoors. If plunged in the 
ground, do not cover them above the rim, as the runners will 
spread into the adjoining soil. Put a piece of wood or other 
material under the pot to prevent the roots going down into 
the soil. When they are fully developed in the Fall they can be 
taken into the house and flowered. 

The new large-flowering varieties are a great advance over 
the older kinds. They are taller and more robust, the flowers 
measuring three to four inches in diameter. His Majesty, 
velvety scarlet shading to gold, and Star of the East, golden 
orange with lemon eye, are two of the best. The older varie- 
ties, which have smaller flowers, and the plants which are not 
so robust, are earlier and freer flowering. George Davison, pale 
orange-yellow; Lord Nelson, deep orange-scarlet; Lady Ham- 
ilton, yellow with rose-apricot center, are inexpensive kinds 
and among the best in the class. 


—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Eggplant seedlings which have suffered from “‘damping off.”’ 


Begonia seedlings in sand with no trace of ‘‘damping off.”’ 


Starting Seedlings in Sand With Chemicals 


An explanation of a new plan 
which amateurs may readily adopt 


that is satisfactory for starting plants from seed. Usu- 

ally our garden soils have been cultivated for so long 
that they have become contaminated with certain fungi which 
cause that dreaded disease of the seed bed—damping-off. The 
artificial conditions in the home or greenhouse tend to increase 
this trouble. Consequently, if one uses soil, he must resort to 
soil treatments that are often awkward and expensive, or to 
seed treatments which are not always adequate. 

Clean, pure sand, on the other hand, can be found almost 
anywhere, and if fresh, the chances are that it does not harbor 
damping-off fungi. 

For several years, experiments have been conducted at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station in New Haven 
which have shown many advantages in the use of sand over 
soil for the raising of seedlings. A convenient method for use 
by all home and greenhouse growers has also been developed 
here. 

A résumé of the procedure in using sand for the starting of 
plants from seed follows: The first step is to secure a small 
quantity of fresh sand, either 
from the seashore, deeper part 
of a pit, or from a dealer 
in building materials. The 
cleaner the sand the better. 
Slightly coarse grades are 
preferable to those that are 
very fine. The sand is placed 
(either wet or dry) in con- 
tainers such as glazed, var- 
nished or painted flower pots, 
tin cans, or clean wooden 
flats, leaving room at the top 
for the seeds and a layer of 
sand in covering. Any con- 
tainer for use with sand 
should be waterproof, with 
holes for drainage at the bot- 
tom that are small enough to 
keep the sand from washing 
out. If the sand is not per- 
fectly clean, it may be par- 


MM “eet gardeners find it extremely difficult to obtain soil 





Snapdragon seedlings growing in sand. Those at the right have been fed. 


tially sterilized by flushing it thoroughly with boiling water 
and allowing it to cool before planting. 

Only a few kinds of seeds contain enough stored food 
materials to make fair-sized seedlings in sand. It is therefore 
necessary to add certain fertilizing elements either before the 
seeds are planted or after the young plants have emerged. For 
this purpose one can easily make a good nutrient solution by 
adding about four teaspoonfuls of a well-balanced, complete 
chemical fertilizer to a gallon of water. One teaspoonful each 
of saltpeter and superphosphate also added to a gallon of water 
may be used instead of the commercial fertilizer. Some of the 
materials will be found insoluble and may be discarded after the 
mixture has been stirred for a minute or two. A cupful of 
either of the above solutions may be added to each quart of 
sand in the container before the seeds are planted. It may also 
be used for feeding the cultures once or twice a week after 
emergence of the seedlings. Feeding in this manner consists in 
wetting the sand thoroughly with the nutrient. 

After the seedlings are up, one should be guided by their 
size and rate of growth as to the amount and frequency of 
feeding. One should not try to hasten slow-growing species 
by too many applications, but with a little experience one can 
learn to recognize the yellowish color of the seedlings as a 
hunger symptom. 

Very small seeds are merely 
dusted lightly with dry sand 
after sowing, while larger 
kinds need enough covering 
to allow the roots upon ger- 
mination to penetrate the 
sand. Covering the container 
with cardboard or glass until 
the seeds germinate will pre- 
vent drying out of the sand 
surface. Cultures kept in a 
fairly warm place will natu- 
rally germinate much more 
rapidly than those at lower 
temperatures. After the seed- 
lings begin to come up, they 
should be kept in the direct 
sunlight as long as possible to 
develop a healthy green color 
in the leaves and to prevent the 
stems from growing too tall. 
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As to watering, the sand should be kept at least moist at all 
times throughout its depth. It is well to remember that sand 
does not “‘hold’”’ its nutrients as soil does but that they are 
readily washed out in watering. Therefore, feeding with the 
nutrient solution just after a thorough saturation of the sand 
with water often keeps the nutrients within reach of the roots 
for several days, provided only slight waterings need to be 
given in the meantime. Both feeding and watering may be 
easily done by sprinkling the sand and seedlings from above. 
A clothes sprinkler, of the type which fits into a bottle like a 
stopper, is very useful in watering and feeding sand cultures. 
Containers that are from four to six inches in height may be 
conveniently watered by merely allowing them to stand in a 
shallow pan of water. Water need be poured into the pan only 


frequently enough to keep the surface of the sand moist. The ~ 


Digging Into Nature's 


Protecting Trees from Lightning 


OUBTLESS many persons will be surprised to learn 

1s. that choice shade trees are being protected by lightning 

rods, but this plan was discussed at some length by 

Lt. Col. A. W. Dodge of Boston, Mass., at a recent national 

shade tree conference in Baltimore, Md., as reported in the 
annual report just issued. 

It seems that the installation of lightning conductors offers 
a safe pathway for the flow of electrical energy from the clouds 
to the earth without damage to the tree. A tree with a single 
leader such as a spruce may require only one ground rod, but 
the average tree which is large enough to require lightning 
protection may need from nine to a dozen ground rods. 

The nature of the soil is a determining factor, too. A 
gravelly soil or a sandy soil will require more ground rods 
than a heavy clay soil. The depth of the ground water level 
below the surface will determine how deeply the rods must be 
driven. The plan of driving a rod into the hole is followed 
because the tighter it fits in the soil the better the electrical 
contact with the earth. 

Installation of a lightning rod for the protection of trees is 
not a simple matter and is somewhat expensive. Moreover, 
it must be done under the supervision of an expert. At the 
same time the plan is one which is gaining ground and one 
which men giving professional care to shade trees and orna- 
mental trees must become familiar with. 


Fertilizers for Shade Trees 


|B gate reported in 1937 have been added to the progress 
report on experiments dealing with the fertilizing of 
shade trees in the nursery which have been under way 
since the Autumn of 1931 at Ohio State University. At that 
time a block of 500 Moline elms were planted in rows, eight 
by ten feet, in a well-prepared field of silt-loam soil, previ- 
ously in an alfalfa sod. 

The trees in all the plots were heavily pruned during the 
Autumn of 1936, to enable the development of a top charac- 
teristic of the Moline elm, but no weight or measurement of 
the prunings was taken. This pruning resulted in a vigorous 
growth of the remaining branches during the Spring and early 
Summer of 1937. 

In reviewing the date recorded during 1937, Professor L. C. 
Chadwick states that it is becoming more and more apparent 
that fertilizer experiments on woody ornamentals outdoors 
must be of a long-time nature. The tentative conclusions he 
draws from this six-year test are the same as given last year, 
with the addition of the final one, as follows: 

Ample moisture is necessary for a favorable response of 
small trees to fertilizer applications. 

In general, Fall applications appear more beneficial than 
those made in the Spring. 
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particular advantage of this method of watering is that none 
of the nutrient is washed away from the seedling roots. 

All kinds of seedlings have been noted to develop excep- 
tionally large, strong root systems when grown in sand. For 
this reason many of them survive transplanting when set out 
directly from the sand into the outdoor garden. With a little 
care in shading and watering these seedlings in the garden, all 
the extra work of transplanting them into soil indoors may 
often be avoided. Sand-grown seedlings have always developed 
rapidly after transplanting and have produced mature plants 
that were equal in every way to similar ones that were started 
in soil. 


—A. A. Dunlap. 


Connecticut Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Secrets 


A complete fertilizer high in nitrogen or a mixture of 
ammonium sulphate and superphosphate are best of the 
sources tested. 

Applications of ammonium sulphate alone have given little 
stimulation. 

Potash does not seem necessary in this particular soil type 
to date. 

Ample moisture seems more important for stimulating 
growth of young trees in good soil than additional applica- 
tions of fertilizers. 

Severe pruning undoubtedly played a part in the incon- 
sistency of the results during 1937 since the moisture supply 
was quite favorable during the year. 


Insecticides for Shade Trees 


T THE national shade tree conference mentioned above, 
Mr. Stanley W. Bromley of the Bartlett Tree & Re- 
search Laboratories discussed the use of insecticides for shade 
trees. Mr. Bromley said that liquid sprays are relied upon for 
the most part as the use of dusts in shade-tree work is still in 
the experimental stage. He pointed out that much care must 
be given to the selection of water used. In areas around the 
coast there is danger of getting salt water or brackish water into 
the sprayer. It seems that salt is extremely toxic to the foliage 
of many trees. Sea water frequently carries a quarter of a 
pound of salts to a gallon, four-fifths being sodium chloride. 
Such a salt concentration may cause serious injury to foliage. 
What is true of trees is also true of shrubs or plants which 
may be in the range of the drifting spray. 

Arsenate of lead is stomach poison used in most shade-tree 
work. Some trees, however, must be given a milder spray than 
is used for other kinds. They include the cherries, the plum, 
the peach, boxwoods, the magnolia and the hemlock. Miscible 
oil is considered the best material for the dormant spraying of 
shade trees, but some evergreens are very susceptible to injury 
from miscible oils. They include the firs, hemlock, retino- 
sporas and yews. Spraying of stone fruits is also considered 
risky, particularly under warm conditions. It seems that Fall 
applications of dormant oils are more likely to cause injury 
than Spring applications. 

A dormant spray of lime sulphur is safer on most trees than 
oils, Mr. Bromley stated, but the danger of discoloring painted 
surfaces is great, and lime sulphur can be used in shade-tree 
work only under exceptional conditions. It has been found 
particularly effective, however, in dealing with the larch case- 
borer. 

It was stated that nicotine, the outstanding Summer spray, 
is very effective in dealing with aphids and thrips. However, 
sprays containing soap must not be used on foliage which 
carries a residue of arsenate of lead. Furthermore, most soaps 
cannot be used in hard water. For that reason experiments are 
being made with other spreaders. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















vig show committees throughout the country are 
making their last-minute appointments of exhibition 
judges. It is unfortunate, but inevitable, that this work should 
not be finished until the show is ready to open its doors. It is 
not an easy task to select satisfactory judges for important 
shows, especially when the number runs to several scores. 
Moreover, judging has never been standardized. In the nature 
of things, it never can be. Nevertheless, the ultimate success or 
failure of an annual exhibition must rest upon the character 
of the judging. The exhibitors may feel hurt and a little angry 
for a day or two when they lose, but they soon recover their 
poise and good nature when they know that their exhibits 
were passed upon by men and women qualified for the task 
assigned them and who have a reputation for showing neither 
bias nor favoritism. If the propinquity or knowledge of the 
judges can be questioned, however, exhibitors will be difficult 
to obtain. 


OT only should qualified judges be provided, but their 
findings should be guaranteed. It is a convincing gesture 
when the committee in charge publishes the announcement 
that the decisions of the judges shall be final. A time will come 
when experienced judges will decline to serve unless an assur- 
ance of this kind is given them. There are good reasons why 
this is so. I know of many instances which probably have been 
duplicated in many places—instances where the committee in 
charge of a show has deliberately cancelled the awards of the 
judges after the latter have departed, replacing them with 
awards to exhibitors who have been deemed more influential. 
Action of this kind is excused on the ground that the show 
committee must plan ahead for the next year’s exhibition and 
that the way to make sure of an important exhibitor’s return 
is to give him a prize. I, myself, have judged at shows at 


which a member of the committee has accompanied the judges 
and has not been backward about making remarks tending to 
influence the placing of certain awards where they would do 
the most good. Show managers and exhibition committees are 
fully aware that the months roll around very quickly and that 
another show will soon be in the making. It is only human 
nature for them to do whatever they can in advance toward 
preparing for this future show. No exhibition committee can 
be above suspicion if its members trail the judges. 

The plan followed at the great Spring show in Boston 
calls for a special prize committee as well as an exhibition 
committee. The prize committee selects the judges, using a 
carefully prepared card index system, and supervises their 
activities, as well as the filing of their signed reports. This 
committee has nothing to do with the staging of the show 
and, therefore, steps into the picture entirely free from bias, 
prejudice or the effects of misunderstanding which may have 
arisen during the hectic week of preparation. It is true that this 
plan has defects and that it is sometimes criticized. I am not 
setting it up as a model but simply say that in the opinion of 
the trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, it 
relieves the exhibition committee of a very burdensome task. 


‘UDGING schools are held every year in different parts of 

: the country, and hundreds of persons have passed the 
examinations with a sufficiently high rating to give them the 
title of accredited judges. Every experienced show manager 
knows, however, that the man or woman with the highest 
rating is not necessarily the best judge. Probably there is some 
truth in the remark often repeated that ‘““Good flower show 
judges are born and not made.’’ Some persons seem to have an 
intuitive understanding of their job and their findings are 
seldom questioned. 





An azalea garden on the azalea trail in Houston, Texas. It is one of the gardens which will be opened at the time of the 
Garden Club of America’s annual meeting in 1939. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1937-38 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1938 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1938. 


The Moon for a Guide 


OME time ago the following letter was received by the 

editor of Horticulture: 

Have any of your Horticultural Society members experimented with the 
planting of seeds according to the moon phases?. 

I am very much interested in the subject and intend to try it out myself 
next Spring. 

I sent to England for the book ‘‘Moon and the Growth of Plants’’ and 
find it most interesting. 

If you are a fisherman also you are no doubt familiar with Mr. Knight's 
book ‘Tolman Theory.”’ I have a brother who now never thinks of fishing 
except according to the pull of the tide. He found the book so interesting that 
he sent it to a friend who tried it out and wrote back to him ‘‘for God's sake 
don't pass that book along or there won't be any fish left in the stream at 
the end of two years.”’ 

England has been working with the seed for almost eight years and I do 
think it would be interesting for us to try it out. 


That was the letter. After some cogitation, the editor de- 
cided not to commit himself too far. Accordingly he wrote 
immediately for a copy of the book mentioned in the letter 
and answered the correspondent as follows: 


The theory that seed germinates better and grows better if planting is done 
according to the moon's phases is not altogether new. It has been set forth 
in a good many publications in this country and has been followed by many 
farmers almost religiously in years past. The state experiment stations and 
the agricultural colleges have scoffed at the theory to such an extent, how- 
ever, that it has been largely abandoned. I am interested to find that it is again 
gaining ground. 

It would be a bold individual who would say that the moon has no in- 
fluence on plant growth except after a long and careful experimentation. 

I shall be glad to look up the book you mention and give the subject a 
little thought. 


It appears that what was supposed to be a dead issue has 
suddenly come to life. Probably, if the truth were known, 
men in many parts of the world have continued to place 
dependence upon the heavenly bodies but without saying 
much about it. Some years ago the celebrated moon contro- 
versy between Professors Schleiden and Fechner received much 
attention. The latter believed that the moon had an important 
effect upon the earth, including plant growth. Schleiden 
scoffed at the idea and even characterized the phenomenon of 
high and low tide as only a ‘‘weakly offspring of the moon’”’ 
and then scientists began to turn thumbs down upon 
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Fechner’s theories, and to speak of planting according to the 
moon phases meant to expose oneself to ridicule. 

Now, however, a new group of men with scientific training 
are making a series of experiments of careful checks to deter- 
mine what the facts really are. Results so far have been rather 
surprising. Mr. Kolisko in his little book says that the moon’s 
influences must be considered with reference to the amount of 
moisture in the ground. It is only when conditions are favor- 
able that adequate studies can be made. Many of the experi- 
ments made have been with Indian corn or, as it is called 
abroad, American Maize. 

The results over a period of several years seem to show that 
two days of the full of the moon is the most favorable time 
for sowing seed. Plants from seed sown then were definitely 
larger than those from seed sown two days later, that is, after 
the full of the moon. Attention is called to the fact that two 
days in advance of the full of the moon is important, for then 
the plant is drawn into the maximum phase of the stream. 
If planting is done on the actual day of the full moon, the 
plants receive only the waning forces. It is declared by Mr. 
Kolisko, that in nine years results have been the same without 
exception and that two days before the full of the moon is 
probably the advantageous time for planting other seed besides 
corn. Peas sown two days before the new moon withered more 
quickly and pods turned yellow at an earlier date than when 
sowing was done two days before the full of the moon. In 
growing tomatoes, an effort was made to prick out and trans- 
plant in the same moon phase. 

Of course, there are outside influences which have some 
effect upon the growing of all plants. Mr. Kolisko suggests 
that results are less clear when artificial manure is used. When 
experiments were made with wheat, only those which had 
been fertilized with artificial manure showed a deviation from 
the usual route. 

Summing up the entire experimental results, the conclusion 
is reached, at least by the proponents of the moon, that a 
regular influence upon plant growth recurs year after year 
when moon phases are taken into consideration. Other points 
brought out are that the new moon tends to increase woodi- 
ness, while the full moon gives plants which are almost free 
from this point. 

Sometimes, however, the effects of the full moon may be 
powerful enough to induce early decay. If at full-moon time 
the soil is dry, the forces of the full moon cannot develop their 
effect in the plant, because the conducting medium which leads 
the moon forces into the plant is lacking. The most satisfac- 
tory results are when the full-moon forces can be exerted on a 
soil which is moist. 

We have an accumulation of scientific or at least quasi- 
scientific data which seems reliable and important enough to 
receive consideration in this country. It may be, as indicated 
by the letter printed above, that readers of Horticulture are 
already interested in this subject. If other readers have experi- 
mented along this line, the editor would be glad to hear from 
them. 


Starting Gladioli in Pots 


BOUT the first of March, 1937, I started 30 gladiolus 
bulbs in the house, using two-inch treated paper pots. 
By the time danger of frost was past, the bulbs had grown 
from two to three inches and were then set in the ground, pot 
and all, a little deeper than the height of the pots. The roots 
had developed so that the bottom of the pots were crowded 
out and the bulbs were never disturbed in the transplanting 
process. Last year I had better success than ever before with 
this method of handling a few bulbs for my own pleasure. Of 
course, On a large planting it might not work out so well. 
The number of small bulblets produced also was greater than 
usual. 
—Hettie M. Wagner. 


Washington, N. J. 
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Rubber Bands in the Garden 


EAR EDITOR—I have never seen any mention of the 
use of rubber bands as gaskets or washers on spraying 
apparatus. Rubber bands in various sizes are always at hand 
and by winding one or more around the part, particularly the 
pump cylinder, a very tight connection can be made. No 
doubt there are many conditions in which rubber bands will 
serve a part about the garden. 
—Thorn Smith. 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Curious Forms of Digitalis 


LB geese EDITOR—In your issue of January 15, Mrs. Fox 
gives a list of digitalis varieties and cites Digitalis pur- 
purea gloxinieflora as having “the uppermost flower very 
large and more like a gloxinia than the glove of a fox.’’ Does 
she not confuse this with D. purpurea monstrosa—well 
named a monstrosity, with its ungainly anticlimax in the 
large cup-shaped terminal blossom which seems to me more 
like some of the campanulas (Campanula persicifolia or C. 
carpatica) than a gloxinia, and which utterly destroys the 
characteristic grace of the spike. 
—Caroline P. Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 


Value of Ashes in Gardens 
i SIR—In your issue of December 15, 1937, page 


504, answering a question about improving a heavy 
clay soil, you recommend coal ashes. This is a varied world, 
with many conditions, and while coal ashes may be all right 
at times, they are all wrong at other times. I do not claim to 
know all the conditions, but I have lived in New England and 
have burned and used anthracite coal and coal ashes. I have 
farmed and lived on a farm in Illinois, where we burn soft 
coal, and I have seen bituminous coal ashes used. If applied an 
inch or more deep on a good, rich, deep soil here in Illinois, 
the ashes will kill or stunt all seedlings, both of garden plants 
and of weeds and grasses. There is a toxic substance in soft- 
coal ashes. I know a business man in town who is a skillful 
flower grower, with asters as his specialty. For a number of 
years he grew and sold fine asters. Recently he explained to me 
that the work of a whole season was lost because of his use of 
coal ashes to “‘lighten up’”’ the soil. 

—C. B. Coleman. 
New Windsor, III. 


Guernsey Lily Mistake Again 
EAR EDITOR—The article about “‘Guernsey Lilies in 
Maryland” in the issue of February | by Nellie Robin- 
son Stevens, is an instance of the difficulty found in getting 
rid of a bogey when it happens to be a wrong name. The 
writer is much to blame for this fact. A few years ago we 
heard of quantities of bulbs of Nerine sarniensis in Alabama. 
They were sold as such and gave much pleasure, but about 
two years ago we were informed that this bulb is the Lycoris 
radiata of Japan. The one remark as to the “‘strap-shaped 
leaves, bright green on either side of a narrow white stripe 
through the center’ gives the one clue that is decisive. 

The true Guernsey lily is a native of South Africa and the 
leaves are broad, flat and green. In the 1937 volume of 
““Herbertia’’ there is a fine illustration of flowers of the 
Lycoris radiata with accompanying text to explain where the 
mistake was made and corrected for the first time by several 


authorities. I seem to feel a personal guilt in the mistake made 
in the past and wish to correct as far as possible the error. 
The true Guernsey lily is very rare in cultivation, is somewhat 
difficult even in California. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sportsmanship in Flower Shows 


EAR SIR—I have read with interest your discussions of 
the classification of flower show exhibitors. Do we not 
perhaps need the same national rules for flower shows as for 
prize fighting, football, golf and other sports? And along 
with them, the same eligibility rules as college athletics, the 
same clean-cut judging decisions as a baseball umpire? Edith 
Grant’s suggestions in the December 1 number of Horticulture 
of separate classes for the ‘“‘growers’’ and the ‘‘buyers’’ are 
excellent. Still other separate classes should always be supplied 
for the private estate employing professional gardeners. 

All of the discussion indicates the need of training flower- 
show committee members as well as judges. Why not regular 
flower-show schools to consider such problems as staging, 
schedules, rules and regulations and other problems in each 
state? The Agricultural Extension Service of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has been holding schools of this type for the past five 
years. 

—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 





46 Varieties of Bougainvilleea 


EAR EDITOR—A few weeks ago it was my privilege to 

see the bougainvillza gotten together by Mr. Henry of 

the Everglades Nursery of Fort Myers, Fla. I wish every reader 

of Horticulture might have seen the superb showing, too. 

Forty-six varieties were blooming at the same time and the 
effect was marvelous. 

I know of no plant more rewarding than the bougainvillza, 
as the season of blooming is from eight to ten weeks, and even 
more. Of course, the plants cannot be grown out-of-doors 
except in the extreme South, but they are admirably adapted 
to cool greenhouses and conservatories. Only a small tub or 
pot is necessary in relation to the size of the plant; in fact, 
they bloom best with their rocts confined. 

The best varieties in addition to Crimson Lake, always a 
stand-by, are: Panama Pink, pale pink; Margaret Bacon, 
coral pink; Daniel Bacon, rose, and After Glow, which first 
opens chamois color, changes to pink and then afterwards to 
brown. Among the better purples are Braziliensis, Harriet 
Fairchild, Everglades and Wilson's Orchid, all of which go 
well together. Lzteritia and Cuba are the brick-red shades. 

The culture of bougainvillza is easy. Any repotting should 
be done in April, as they will not bloom properly the follow- 
ing January if the roots have been disturbed. They like plenty 
of fertilizer and water during the blooming season. 

—Louise Crowninshield. 
Boca Grande, Fla. 


Daffodils Blooming in Kentucky 


EAR EDITOR—You will be interested, I think, to 
know that the old Von Sion and Princeps daffodils have 
been in good bloom here for several days (this is written on 
February 22), violets for several weeks. We have, however, 
been unable to get garden work done because of much rain. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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A Calendar of Coming Events 


Spring Flower Shows — Festivals and Pilgrimages 
Throughout the United States 


Events During March 


March-April. Mobile, Ala. The Azalea Trail—17 miles of 
marked trail through flower-lined city and suburban streets — 
sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

March 6. Oakdale, Calif. Almond Blossom Festival. 

March 5-6. Houston, Tex. The third annual Azalea Trail of the 
River Oaks Garden Club. 

March 10-13. Worcester, Mass. The annual Spring Flower 
Show of the Worcester County Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

March 11-26. Natchez, Miss. The annual Showing of Ante- 
bellum Gardens and Homes by the Pilgrimage Garden Club. 

March 11. Santa Barbara, Calif. Spring Garden Tour each 
Friday through the remainder of March and April. Also certain 
‘Tuesdays. 

March 11-April 1. New York, N. Y. Annual Exhibition and 
Competition of Members’ Work of the Garden Club of America 
at 598 Madison Ave. 

March 14-19. New York, N.Y. The Silver Jubilee International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York and 
the New York Florists’ Club in Grand Central Palace. 

March 15. Sierra Madre, Calif. Wisteria Blossom Fete. 

March 17-23. Boston, Mass. The 67th New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Mechanics Building. 

March 17-23. New Orleans, La. Spring Fiesta sponsored by the 
Horticultural Society of New Orleans and the Orleans Foun- 
dation, including a flower show in the Municipal Auditorium, 
March. 18-20. 

March 17-27. San Bernardino, Calif. National Orange Show. 

March 19. Augusta, Ga. Garden Visitations. 

March 19-27. Detroit, Mich. The annual Michigan Flower and 
Garden Exposition under the auspices of the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society at the Convention Hall. 

March 20—. Beaumont, Calif. 38,000 cherry trees in bloom. 
No festival, but visitors welcome. 

March 21-27. Philadelphia, Pa. The annual Philadelphia Spring 
Flower Show in the Commercial Museum. 

March 22-April 3. Georgia. The second annual Garden Pilgrim- 
age of the Garden Club of Georgia. 

March 24-25. Savannah, Ga. Gardens open as part of Pilgrim- 
age of Garden Club of Georgia. 

March 24-25. Norfolk, Va. Camellia Show under the auspices 
of the Garden Club of Norfolk in the Selden Arcade. 

March 24-April 3. Toronto, Canada. The National Flower and 
Garden Show of the Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists at the Automotive Building in Exhibi- 
tion Park. 

March 26-27. Augusta, Ga. Spring Flower Show. 

March 26-April 2. Natchez, Miss. The seventh annual Pilgrim- 
age to Famous Gardens and Homes under the auspices of the 
Natchez Garden Club. 

March 26-April 3. St. Louis, Mo. The Greater St. Louis Flower 
and Garden Show conducted by the St. Louis Flower Show 
Association at the Arena. 

March 28-April 3. Sumner, Pierce County, Wash. Fifth Annual 
Daffodil Festival. 


Events During April 


April 1-3. Santa Barbara, Calif. Spring Flower Show sponsored 
by the Santa Barbara County Horticultural Society at the Civic 
Auditorium. 

April 1-3. Pasadena, Calif. Spring Flower Show at the Civic 
Auditorium. 

April 1-3. Atlanta, Ga. Gardens open as part of Garden Pil- 
grimage of Garden Club of Georgia. 

April 2-10. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Illinois at the Navy Pier. 

April 15-16. Woodland, Calif. Spring Flower Show. Gardens, 
specializing in irises, roses and sweet peas, open on same days. 





April 16. Washington, D. C. Garden visitations under the 
auspices of the Georgetown Garden Society. 

April 20-21. Alexandria, Va. The seventh annual Narcissus 
Show of the Garden Club of Virginia in the Armory. 

April 20-23. Providence, R.I. The annual Rhode Island Flower 
Show, sponsored by the Rhode Island Federation of Garden 
Clubs at the Rhode Island Auditorium. 

April 21-22. Baltimore, Md. The annual Daffodil Show spon- 
sored by the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 

April 23-24. Stockton, Calif. Garden Club Flower Show. 

April 25-30. Virginia. “Garden Week in Virginia.” Gardens 
and homes throughout the state open under the auspices of the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 

April 27. Cleveland, Ohio. Spring Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Ohio. 

April 28-29. Boston, Mass. The annual Daffodil Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticulturai Hall. 
April 28-May 1. Oakland, Calif. California Spring Garden 

Show. 

April 29-May 8. Maryland. Annual Garden Pilgrimage of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 150 gardens and homes 
throughout the state will be open to visitors. 

April 29. Macon, Ga. The 14th annual Bibb County Flower 
Show sponsored by the Federated Garden Club of Macon at 
the City Auditorium. 

April 30. Miranda, Calif. Miranda Flower Show. 

April 30-May 1. Columbus, Ga. The ninth annual Flower Show 
of the United Garden Clubs of Columbus, this year entitled 
“Gardens of the Deep South.” 


April 30-May 1. San Diego, Calif. Spring Flower Show. 


Events During May 


May—first or second week. Pella, Iowa. Tulip Festival. 

May 5. Baltimore, Md. The annual Tulip Show sponsored by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 

May 6. Savannah, Ga. Savannah Flower Show. 

May 6. Atlanta, Ga. Flower Show sponsored by the Atlanta 
Flower Show Association. 

May 6-7. Old Point Comfort, Va. Annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rock Garden Society. 

May 6-8. Kingston, N. Y. The Ulster County Apple Blossom 
Festival—county-wide. 

May 7-8. Fort Bragg, Calif. Rhododendron Festival. 

May 7-15. Benton Harbor, Mich. The Michigan Blossom 
Festival. 

May 9-16. Philadelphia, Pa. The annual meeting of the Garden 
Club of America, celebrating the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing, at the Hotel Bellevue Stratford. 

May 11. Baltimore, Md. Flower Mart and Festival under the 
auspices of the Civic League at old Mt. Vernon Place. 

May 11-13. Philadelphia, Pa. Exhibition of the American 
Orchid Society at the Joseph E. Widener estate, Elkins Park. 

May 12-13. Baltimore, Md. Garden Tour under the auspices of 
the Baltimore Girl Scout Council. 

May 14-22. Holland, Mich. The Holland Tulip Festival. Eight 
miles of tulip lanes. Tours of tulip farms. Garden show. 

er “ Louisville, Ky. Flower Show of the Glenview Garden 

ub. 

May 17-18. Boston, Mass. Tulip Show sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 17-19. New York, N. Y. Annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

May 20-22. Norfolk, Va. The annual Rose Show of the Garden 
Club of Virginia, coincident with the annual Flower Show of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Norfolk at Lee Park. 

May 20-22. San Luis Obispo, Calif. Fiesta des las Flores. 

May 21-22. Cleveland, Ohio. Garden Center Tulip Show. 

May 21-22. Topeka, Kans. Peony and Iris Show sponsored by 
the Topeka Horticultural Society. 


May 21-23. Kentucky. Pilgrimage to historic gardens and 
homes under the auspices of the Garden Clubs of Kentucky. 
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Shrubs To Be Grown in the Rock Garden 


They offer an interesting variation 
from the usual type of rock plants 


HE stone-cress, 4ithionema grandiflorum, and 
T com other species of “‘die-back’’ shrubs are 

quite adaptable for well-drained, sunny loca- 
tions in the rock garden. Its simple branches, reach- 
ing out and then up to some 18 inches, bear bluish 
leaves and pink flowers in June. 

The silver alyssum, Alyssum argenteum, is a 
hardy subshrub with silver-gray foliage and clus- 
ters of yellow flowers which appear later than those 
of A. saxatile and continue throughout the Sum- 
mer. Reaching a height of some 18 inches, this 
plant is suitable for a bank, retaining wall, or the 
top of the large rockery. The dwarf golden-tuft, 
A. saxatile compactum, is the familiar, May- 
flowering, subshrub so frequently used on banks 
and walls throughout the East. Many of the plants 
so labeled are really seedlings of type material. Such 
misnamed specimens have rapid lateral spread and 
soon become too rampant for the small rockery. 
A. saxatile compactum, in its true form, is more highly rec- 
ommended than A. argenteum. 

One of the most desirable prostrate or trailing shrubs is the 
bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi. It has small, evergreen 
leaves and bright red fruits and is native to open, sandy wastes 
near the coast, or on higher ledges inland. This plant can be 
made happy as a ground cover on well-drained, slightly acid 
garden locations. It is much more likely to survive in the 
garden if small plants out of pots are planted. 

Two dwarf barberries are recommended for the rock gar- 
den. Berberis buxifolia pygmaa, the dwarf Magellan barberry, 
is a particularly choice shrub for the rock garden. It is a 
compact, thornless form of one of the hardiest species of ever- 
green barberries. B. candidula is a less desirable kind. However, 
its shiny leaves with few spines and white undersurfaces, 
borne on smooth branchlets, make it attractive. 

Betula nana is a slow-growing, round-leaved alpine birch 





* Adapted from the bulletin ‘“‘Woody Plants for New England Gardens, 
Parks and Roadsides’’ by George Graves, published by the Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. 





Daphne cneorum is as fragrant as it is handsome. 





The bunchberry is a shrubby dogwood difficult to grow 


which can be used as a specimen in the large rockery. It devel- 
ops a much-branched, spreading top and seldom grows more 
than two feet tall. 

Heather, Calluna vulgaris, in its many forms, offers some of 
the very best of all woody plants for the rock garden. Heather 
is an introduced plant of sentimental association which has the 
ability to establish itself on moist, sandy or peaty soils. In 
Nature it will, in time, through habit and superficial Winter 
injury, become a ragged, unkempt-appearing plant some three 
feet in height. In gardens it may, however, be kept in form by 
occasional cutting to the ground. Its garden value is brought 
out only by mass planting either of a collection of clonal 
forms or of large groups of identical forms. Heather seeds itself 
so freely that in massed plantings individual specimens of 
clonal varieties will soon be crowded out unless volunteer 
plants are promptly eradicated. 

In addition to the purple-flowered type, there are many 
garden forms. The most highly recommended are: C. vulgaris 
alba, with white flowers; C. vulgaris alporti, which is erect 
and vigorous in its habit of growth and has carmine flowers; 
C. vulgaris carnea, with pink flowers; C. vulgaris ham- 
mondi, with white flowers; and C. vulgaris rigida, 
which is of somewhat coarser texture than the others 
mentioned and has a tendency toward horizontal habit 
in its main stems. The variety nana is only slightly less 
highly recommended than the five forms just named. It is 
very dwarf in its habit and moss-like in aspect. At the 
bottom of the list recommended in this bulletin are: the 
variety cuprea, with yellow foliage which turns bronze; 
the variety hirsuta, with gray, woolly foliage; and the 
variety rubra, with rosy carmine flowers. 

Two dwarf forms of the Hinoki cypress are very 
attractive rock garden subjects. Chamecyparis obtusa 
nana is a slow-growing, rounded evergreen with con- 
torted branches. It is suitable for large rockeries and 
may be used as a substitute for boxwood in certain 
situations. Because of its extremely slow growth and 
low, horizontal, spreading habit, C. obtusa pygmea 
would seem to have a place in the rockery, or, in cer- 
tain situations, in masses as a ground cover. 

The creeping showberry, Chiogenes hispidula, is a 
native which is notoriously difficult in cultivation and 
can be used only as a limited ground cover or as a rock- 
garden plant in moist, shady, acid locations. It is a tiny, 
prostrate, spreading, broad-leaved, evergreen shrub with 








Tables and benches which can be left out-of-doors without suffering damage. 
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aromatic foliage and Summer-borne white berries. In contrast, 
the native Clinopodium georgianum is easily transplanted to 
the rock garden. It is valued for its pink, mint-like flowers 
from September on and because it is free-branching and 
evergreen. 

The bunchberry, Cornus canadensis, can only be grown by 
the specialist because of its exacting cultural requirements. 
This is to be regretted, because it is an attractive dogwood 
which grows but a few inches high and follows its greenish 
white flowers by red berries. It spreads readily in cold, shaded, 
acid woodland soils by an underground rootstock. 

The cotoneasters are a particularly desirable group of 
shrubs which have a great many garden uses, but unfortu- 
nately many of them will not withstand the rigorous climate 
of most northern gardens. Careful selection, however, deter- 
mines a few adaptable deciduous and semi-evergreen forms 
which can serve to display the wide range of this genus. The 
cotoneasters are all best handled as very small plants or from 
pots. 

The creeping cotoneaster, Cotoneaster adpressa, is a pros- 
trate, deciduous shrub which can spread out to form a mat 
yards across but with a height of seldom more than a foot. 
The bright red fruits of early Autumn are larger but fewer 
than those of C. horizontalis. It is a plant for the larger rock- 
ery, for somewhat sheltered banks in the North, and for any 
situation where a plant of this type is desired in the South. 
C. apiculata is a hardy, horizontal-branched deciduous shrub, 
which in late Autumn carries a profusion of exceptionally 
large, persistent, red fruits. While possibly less interesting in 
branching than C. horizontalis, it is definitely more reliable 
than that species and superior for large-scale rock or bank 
planting. 

In regions where it is hardy, or is protected by snow-of 
some depth, C. dammeri radicans is one of the best prostrate 
shrubs which can be used as a ground cover or rock plant. It is 
fine-wooded and is able to spread out over a considerable area 
by the simple process of rooting down as it goes. In warmer 
areas it retains its small, dark, glossy foliage throughout the 
Winter as a background for the small red berries. 

The best known of all the cotoneasters is C. horizontalis. 
It is a semi-evergreen species which has found favor because of 
the regular, two-ranked arrangement of its branchlets on hori- 
zontally reaching main stems, its glossy foliage and the small 
but numerous, late, red fruits. Against all of these fine quali- 
ties lies the lack of true top-hardiness in the North, which is 
so necessary if its full garden value is to be brought out. In the 
North C. apiculata is to be preferred for large-scale plantings. 
The variety perpusilla, with larger and more interesting foli- 
age, is now preferred by many gardeners to the type. The 
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thyme rockspray, C. microphylla thymifolia, needs protection 
in many sections to be evergreen. It is a low, spreading, ever- 
green shrub with small, shiny leaves and tiny pinkish flowers 
in clusters in the Spring, followed by scarlet berries in the 
Autumn. 

The hybrid Cytisus kewensis, a procumbent broom, with 
creamy white to pale-yellow flowers, which forms mats of 
about one foot in thickness is a surprisingly hardy rock- 
garden plant. Other brooms which can be used are C. ardoini 
and C. decumbens, although they are less desirable than C. 
kewensis. 

The daphnes are low-growing, shrubby plants which are 
particularly valued for their fragrant flowers. Daphne 
cneorum is the one which is best known and most highly 
recommended. Although it is at home in inland New England, 
it proves difficult in sections which are subject to long periods 
of hot, dry weather in Summer. The type has rose flowers, but 
there is also a form with white blossoms. A relatively rare 
rock plant is D. blagayana, which grows to one foot high and 
has creamy white, fragrant flowers in early Spring. D. genkwa 
is a slender deciduous shrub which displays clusters of silky, 
lilac flowers, which are scentless, in March or early April 
before unfolding its leaves. It does not transplant easily and is 
not hardy in colder sections. D. petrea is a pleasing evergreen 
shrub which grows to a height of only six inches. It bears 
fragrant, rose-colored flowers in June. Being a plant of Euro- 
pean alpine rock crevices, its far-reaching root system makes it 
a difficult thing to handle unless grafted on roots of some 
more normal-rooted species. 

In all, more than one hundred species and varieties of 


_woody plants for rock gardens are listed in this bulletin. 


Among those, of which space does not permit discussion, 
that are particularly recommended are: the evergreen 
candytuft, Iberis sempervirens Little Gem; the Sargent 
juniper, Juniperus chinensis sargenti; the Bar Harbor juniper, 
J. horizontalis glauca; the Andorra juniper, J. horizontalis 
plumosa; the spike lavender, Lavandula spica; the Labrador- 
tea, Ledrum groenlandicum compactum; the box sandmyrtle, 
Leiophyllum buxifolium and its two varieties hugeri and 
and prostratum; the privet honeysuckle, Lonicera pileata; the 
partridge-berry, Mitchella repens; Pachistima canbyi; the 
maxwelli, nidiformis, procumbens, pygmza, repens and 
batuliformis varieties of Picea abies, the Norway spruce. 


A Weather-Resistant Garden Table 


 & as YOU like to eat outdoors in your own garden? Do you 

dislike to carry a table in and out every time you do it? 
If so, you will no doubt finally do as I did—make a table that 
can stay out the year around if necessary. Just as this 
table was copied from a photograph of another similar 
to it, just so can you design yours after the one I am 
showing. 

The benches and table, except the top, are made of 
redwood so that they are light and easily handled if 
necessary. The table top of this one is made of three- 
inch strips of cypress simply because it was on hand 
from an old coldframe. 

For comfort, the bench tops are in one piece ten 
inches wide, but for convenience and drainage the 
table top was made in narrow strips. The four-inch 
wide bracer strips of both table and benches are held 
in place with pins of one-half-inch dowel rods so that 
they may all be easily taken apart and stored flat in a 
small place over Winter if desired. A treatment of hot 
linseed oil might be applied to waterproof the wood, 
but either cypress or redwood will last for years out- 
of-doors without any treatment. These woods are 
remarkably weather-resistant. 


—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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The SENSATION OF 1938 
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least, the world’s most glorious flowers. 

Growing them has been my hobby for years; 
propagating them has been a real joy, not a cold 
commercial proposition. Thousands of seedling 
bulbs are produced here each year. These are 
grown on to blooming size, and the choicest, 
both in growth and in color, are retained for 
propagating purposes. From this selected parent 
stock come the tubers now offered to my garden- 
ing friends. I am convinced that no other 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias anywhere compare 
with those raised here on Swans Island. 





The clean salt air of the Maine coast, com- 
bined with our method of growing, produces the 
finest tubers obtainable. They are large, abso- 
lutely healthy, and packed full of life and vigor. 

If you have not tried Rich Begonias, an order 
this year will show you what gorgeous flowers 
come from my selected bulbs. 





SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
“LB. egontas and Lilies” 





Careful, yet brief descriptions are given of 
the various types; full-size illustrations show 
the double or Camellia-flowered, Fimbriata, and 
Rosebud types. Begonia pendula and single 
blooms are also pictured, and several illustra- 
tions of Lilies are included. I shall be glad to 
send a copy of the booklet, on request, to readers 
of Horticulture. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
ATLANTIC +» MAINE 
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These Gorgeous 
New Iridescent 
Garden 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
1938 Bristol Introductions 


SYMPHONY rosy mauve tintsover- Rare and lovely blending of colors 
cast with soft coppery rose—full dou- = fe your Fall garden, available in 
ble flowers with the sheen of a damask ME r 

silk. this iridescent group, new this year. 
Glowing, lusty masses of brilliant 
flowers, vigorous and sturdy. Ideal 
for gardens wherever chrysanthe- 
mums can be grown. Flowering in 
early Fall until heavy frosts. 


Because of our limited stock, we 
suggest that you avoid disappoint- 
ment by placing your order now, 
for late Spring delivery. 





MANDARIN double flowers of per- 
fect form a captivating blend of 
coral, salmon, copper, and rose. 


CALIPH ox-blood red with a rich 


velvety effect—wunusual in its intensity. 


ABOVE VARIETIES IN STRONG, 
GROWING PLANTS: 75c each, 
$7.50 per doz. | of each for $1.90. 


If West of Mississippi, add 
10% for mailing 


FREE Beautifully illustrated 1938 Catalog which offers two new Physostegias. 
The fine Hemerocallis Hyperion, the rare White Liatris, all accurately 
pictured in color—also other choice things for your garden. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 


DEPT. 43 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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A Scintillating new strain of 


HARDY LUPINES 


from Great Britain 


; Lupinus, Russell Hybrids — one of the 

most outstanding hardy Lupines ever de- 
veloped! Awarded Gold Medal by the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Great 
Britain in June, 1937. 


a 


Vigorous, well-rounded bushes, each de- 
veloping a number of extra-large spikes 
closely set with graceful blooms. Has a 
‘ colorful range of beautiful hues—includ- 
ing deep yellow, orange, red, and brilliant 

bicolor combinations never seen before in 
hardy Lupines. Every real gardening en- 

thusiast will want this striking novelty in 
his 1938 garden. Per packet (10 seeds), 
25c. Sent postpaid. 


d oe 
§ DREER’S anniversary GARDEN BOOK 
FREE—the most interesting Catalog of quality Seeds, Plants and 


Bulbs in Dreer history. Fascinating novelties, all old favorites, many 
“Anniversary Special’ values. 


HENRY A. DREER Pricscecenia: pa: 
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) HENRY A. DREER, 278 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. YY 
Please send......... packets Russell Hybrid Lupines at 25c each. Yy 
Also “Hundredth Anniversary’’ Garden Book—your complete 1938 
Catalog. YY 
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Planning Christmas Decorations Now 


I SUGGEST starting this Spring to plan the decorations for 
next Christmas. With the effort being expended along the 
lines of conservation and with the increasing difficulty in ob- 
taining the colorful red berries for decorating Christmas 
wreaths, a good substitute is desired. The most satisfactory 
substitute which I have found are the clusters of berries which 
are produced annually by the multiflora rose. This rose is a 
rank grower, tending to be more or less of a clamberer and a 
prolific bloomer, with the result that in the Fall of the year 
after a frost (but not before) the fruits take on a brilliant 
shade of rich red. 

This rose is not the cardinal red of Ilex verticillata, the 
black alder, but is more nearly a true red. The clusters of berries 
range from three to six inches in length, are thick enough so 
that they make a definite color contribution and yet are loose 
enough so that they do not give a set, stiff feeling, as do 
bayberries or black alderberries. 

Rosa multiflora is very easily cultivated, grows on a sunny, 
sandy location, is an excellent cover for birds, and is used dur- 
ing the Winter season by many birds as a source of food, the 
berries remaining until consumed, or all Winter. It is a plant 
which should be planted in a place where it will have ample 
opportunity to grow and spread without needing a great deal 
of care or attention because of its vigorous habit, which, as a 
result, would soon crowd out any other plant that might have 
been planted near it. One plant will produce many branches of 
fruit each season. These are borne on long, woody stems and 
hence are easy and satisfactory to use for any Christmas 
decoration. 

Two other plants which I have used with good results for 
Christmas decorations are Rosmarinus officinalis (rosemary) , 
with evergreen foliage. In table decorations this is an interest- 
ing plant to use because of the spicy odor which it gives off 
and the interesting shade of brownish green which the leaves 
have. 

The other plant is Lavender-cotton, Lavandula dentata, a 
gray-foliaged plant, semi-woody and popular during the 
Summer as a border plant. It lives over the Winter in sheltered 
sections without any great difficulty. In the Fall of the year or 
even until Christmas, the growing tips can be cut five or six 
inches long, giving a good woody stem which will work into 
wreaths, centerpieces, and other types of Christmas decora- 
tions, giving a definite gray color which is pleasing and very 
soft. It also contributes something in the way of an odor for 
decorations of this type. Lavender-cotton is particularly useful 
in wreaths and doorway decorations. It should be started each 
year from cuttings for best results, while a plant of multiflora 
rose once started will live indefinitely. 


—A,. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


A Good Low-Growing Veronica 


VERONICA, probably Veronica officinalis, which I have 
found excellent as a ground cover, I had supposed native 
to our woods and meadows, but Johnson’s Gardeners’ Dic- 
tionary gives Great Britain as its home, and Neltje Blanchan 
mentions it as a probable immigrant from Europe and Asia. 
My first acquaintance with the plant was upon discovering 
it in an azalea planting which had been mulched with needles 
from my pine grove in which later I found it growing in 
abundance. It transplants readily and seems quite content 
amongst my rhododendrons, kalmias and azaleas. Its branches 
lie flat upon the ground and root at the joints, making a very 
attractive mat. Its bluish flowers are not important except for 
insuring free seeding. 


—Caroline P. Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 
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SCUENCE JOOVES... THE FOOD 


ELEMENTS YOUR 





se 





THIN SCRAGGLY GRASS is more than likely to be half-starved grass. See how, in the test 
pictured above, the lack of a single food element can stunt growth, keep roots thin and weak. 


Vlg 


HORTICULTURE 


SUPPLIES ALL THE 
FOOD ELEMENTS 
NEEDED FROM SOIL 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 





LAWN MUST HAVE! 


@ If you are seriously interested in having a thick 
velvety lawn, you cannot overlook this dramatic 
evidence! 

Pictured here are six clumps of ordinary lawn 
grass, grown in the Botanical Greenhouses of a 
famous university. The conditions under which 
they all grew were identical . . . except for one 
small diet difference. And that diet factor was 
solely responsible for the great difference you see 
in their development. 

The first grass clump—upper left—received a 
complete diet of the eleven plant food elements 
all growing things require from the soil. Each of 
the others received exactly the same diet except 
that one of these vitally-needed elements was 
withheld for test purposes. 

The results you see clearly show the im- 
portance of supplying your grass with a com- 
plete, eleven-element diet. 

Feed with VIGORO— it contains balanced pro- 
portions of every one of the eleven vital food ele- 
ments. Millions of gardeners have found that 
Vigoro properly nourishes a// their plants. 

Vigoro is sanitary, safe and pleasant to use. It 
is a wise, economical investment—it assures the 
success of your garden! 

You’ll marvel at the new beauty Vigoro brings 
to your lawn, flowers, shrubs and trees. Order 
now, enough to feed 4 pounds per 100 square feet 
to your entire lawn and garden area. 
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Four Wayside merit-proven new Hardy flowers 
which we are heartily recommending. Strong 
rooted quality plants in every way. 


1. New Giant Columbine | 3. New Yellow Day Lily 


A magnificent hybrid strain of this | Hemerocallis Hyperion. Lovely citron- 
lovely old garden favorite—extra large, | yellow flowers borne on 40-inch stems. 


Blooms abundantly in July and 
Each $1.00 


Spl Appl ipo ig 












long spurred flowers. Rich in colors. 


Robust in growth. Six for $2.00 | August. 


> 2. New Hardy Fuchsia 4. New Phlox Augusta 


Blooms profusely all Summer and Fall. Fade-proof, sparkling American Beauty 
Ruby-red pendulant blossoms by the red flowers. Persistent bloomer. Grows 
hundreds, that are produced just as “% feet. Three for $1.50 
freely in full sun or 
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2 New Catalogs 


UnequalledbyanyinAmer- 
ica in number of new things 
and the finest old ones of ¢ 
Wayside’s quality plants 
and Sutton’s unsurpassed 
seeds. Illustrated in faith- 
ful colors, Send for them. 


Gardens] 


Suds 


’ shade. A most inter- 
» esting plant for the 
flower border or rock 
garden where it fits in 

perfectly. 
Three for $1.50 


Waxysicle f 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 


Luktons 
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New Yellow Day Lily 
28 MENTOR AVENUE, MENTOR, OHIO 
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MARCH 21 to 27 INCLUSIVE 


VISIT 


THE NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


A great Floral Triumph . . . a year in the mak- 
ing. Brilliant. Colorful. Exciting. 


Opening Day —Noon to 10 P. M. 
Tuesday to Saturday —9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Sunday — Noon to 10 P. M. 





Music — Tea Room — Restaurant 
Adequate Parking 


* An Annual Educational and Civic 





Exhibition . . . to create and foster 
a greater love for Horticulture and 


Floriculture in and around Phila- NY 
delphia. 


ADULTS 75c 





COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 34" & SPRUCE ST. 


CHILDREN 50c 
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Growing Better White Grapes 


§ hw Niagara is the most popular white grape. It has a wide 
distribution, being grown with success over much of the 
United States. The Niagara, however, is a little tender for 
extremely low temperatures. The new Portland is an excep- 
tionally fine white grape. It ripens ten days earlier, has a better 
cluster and is somewhat larger than Niagara. Portland with- 
stood 16 degrees below zero with no injury. 

Other hardy varieties are the Jessica, Elvira, Diamond, 
Pocklington, Bell and Missouri Reisling. The Jessica is the 
earliest and sweetest white grape. The berry is rather small 
and the clusters of medium size. Missouri Reisling ripens soon 
after Niagara. It is very sweet and refreshing and apparently 
more hardy than Niagara. Pocklington ripens with Concord. 
It has exceptionally large berries and scarcely no pulp. 

Another good one is the Diamond. It is being grown more 
commonly as people become better acquainted with it. It 
ripens earlier than Niagara by a few days. Elvira is a prolific 
late variety—a splendid grape for wine. Elvira should be 
pruned with long vines for a big crop. 

Bell is a splendid early variety. It is not subject to black rot. 
It resembles Dutchess but does not winterkill as Dutchess 
does. Bell should be pruned closely, as it is likely to bear too 
heavily. 

A very hardy white grape is the Winchell or Green Moun- 
tain. It is exceptionally early to ripen. The berries are small 
to medium, but have a spicy, refreshing taste. 

Perhaps the very best variety of golden grape is the Golden 
Muscat. The clusters are large and long, frequently being 
more than a foot long. The vine is a strong, sturdy grower 
but demands fertile soil, or soil well enriched with well-rotted 
stable manure. Golden Muscat ripens a little later than 
Concord. Golden Muscat will easily withstand 10 degrees 
below zero. A temperature lower will damage the vine. The 
vine should be laid down and covered with several inches of 
dirt or litter. The Golden Muscat is a vinifera or European 
variety. 

There is an increasing demand for white grapes. They have 
a spicy, refreshing taste not found in the blue varieties, and 
few red varieties can equal them in this refreshing “‘tang.”’ 


—Roy Chansler. 
Bicknell, Ind. 


New Korean Chrysanthemums 


LTHOUGH nearly all chrysanthemums were a disap- 

pointment last Fall, there were two new Koreans that 

bloomed beautifully in my garden, regardless of weather 
conditions. 

Sappho, a single, bright yellow, was a mass of color for 
weeks. It came into bloom early and was still blooming when 
others had been killed by frost. The plant is compact and 
rather dwarf in its habit of growth. The flowers are not large, 
but are so close together that a plant in bloom looks like a 
huge bouquet. It is a gay, lovely thing, both in the garden and 
in the house. 

Another new Korean, also exceedingly satisfactory last 
Fall, was Psyche. When it first opens it is an exquisite shade 
of salmon-pink, later changing to shell pink. The individual 
flowers are very large and beautifully formed. The plant, of 
medium height and of a branching type, should be pinched 
back severely. Psyche makes a very lovely arrangement for the 
dining table and keeps a long time after cutting. Three sprays 
in a six-inch vase of pale-blue antique glass make a lovely 
picture. 

Both of these chrysanthemums were planted where they 
were in full sun all day, but were in a situation where they 
were protected from the north wind. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, III. 
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Iris Tectorum in West Virginia 


HE matter of Iris tectorum, mentioned in a letter to Hor- 

ticulture in the February 1 issue, raises one or two points 
that seem worthy of note. In the first place, the color of this 
beautiful little iris, which I have grown successfully for many 
years, is so free from any contaminating tinge of pink that 
I find it odd to hear the bloom designated ‘‘lilac-blue’’ and 
even “‘orchid.’’ In the strong limestone clay of the Shenandoah 
Valley, I. tectorum is probably as near a true sky-blue as any 
known iris, and immediately attracts attention in the garden 
on this score. 

Just here we are on the frontier between the North and the 
South, leaning perhaps toward the South. It may be that is 
why /. tectorum is the invaluable plant it is with us, lasting 
from one year to another and always rewarding with plenty 
of flowers. This iris is taken up and divided no oftener than 
other kinds with us. Last Summer I divided a clump, setting 
the rhizomes in an entirely unprotected spot facing west, and 
am looking forward to the usual good behavior of the little 
roof iris with its flat, clear-blue blossoms, near an old mill- 
stone. The divided clump made a good growth of foliage, and 
one section which became the prey of chickens, recovered and 
looks healthy now. I also have experimented with this iris, 
trying it in deep shade. The blooms were much paler as a 
result, and new growth not so heavy. 

—aAnne Schley. 


Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Vincas for Garden and" House 


x A long-flowering bedding plant, I find none so satisfac- 
tory as the vinca. Its bright green, shining foliage is very 
attractive and does not seem to be bothered with any of the 
numerous garden pests. The flowers, phlox-like in appearance, 
come in colors of rose, white, and white with a pink eye. The 
plant grows about 12 to 15 inches tall and is somewhat 
spreading in habit. The vincas are especially good in our hot, 
dry Summers, but will also endure wet and bloom through it 
all. An old plant or one that has been kept in the house in the 
Winter may be cut back and set out in the garden, where it 
will bloom all Summer. 

Cuttings or volunteer seedlings, often found under the old 
plants, are best for indoor purposes. Vinca seed must be started 
early for best blooming results—in February as a rule. No 
fussing or coddling is necessary. Plant in full sun in a good 
garden soil. However, started plants may be purchased when 
the planting season arrives. 

—Anna Johanning. 


Baldwin City, Kansas. 


Good Petunias for Porch Boxes 


epee petunias are not the only kinds suitable for use 
in porch boxes. I use them as edgings for the boxes, 
but have found the varieties Victorious and Theodosia hand- 
somer and more attractive. 

Victorious is the all-double variety that really comes true 
and Theodosia is a rich deep pink kind with a golden throat. 
It won a first prize at the Boston show in 1928 and de- 
served it. 

Most double varieties are notorious for a large percentage 
of singles but Victorious may be depended on for 100 per 
cent doubles—great open-fringed flowers of many colors. The 
plants are dwarf, too, an excellent characteristic for a porch 
box. 

I have found these three petunias fill the bill completely for 
porch-box beauty in part shade or all sun. Miniature Rose 
Gem petunia is admirable for edging lawn beds, being only 


six inches high. 
—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


Katy, Texas. 
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ORDINARY SOIL SOIL PLUS FLORIDA HUMUS 


For the Health 


of your Lawn 
and Garden... 





For the healthy, vigorous growth that comes from proper 
nourishment, give your plants and grasses the benefit of 
Florida Humus in the soil. Florida Humus is an ideal water 
container. It promotes the bacterial action that makes raw 
chemicals available as plant food. It contains a substantial 
amount of organic nitrogen which, released a little at a time 
with each wetting, helps feed your plants for years. Its acidity 
is just right for most plants and grasses. 


Your Money’s W orth—Humus is a word that covers a variety 
of products. Therefore, you should always demand an 
analysis before you buy. Florida Humus is pure decayed 
organic matter. Furthermore, about half its natural moisture 
content is removed before packing so that, in this product, 
you do not pay for water at humus prices. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write today for name of 
nearest dealer (if not 





Analysis 
of Florida Humus 
by Wiley & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, No. 139,002 


On Dry Basis: listed below) . Ask for free 

I a 3.35% — — 

ng to Longe ™) as 4.07% ooklet, containing valu- 
osphoric Acid (P205) ........ 1.07% +13 : 

Eq. to Calcium Phosphate ....... 24% able soil information and 

Pe tietltscaposs sch onsen 10.23% | describing the uses of 

Potash (K20) eo ata | Florida Humus for better 

Acidity (pH) ............ 6.2% * lawns and gardens. 


Eq. to Calcium Carbonate (CaCO3) 5.71% 
Water Holding Capacity (nearly 
6 times its weight) ........... 581.12% 
*Showing very slightly acid, 7.0 being neutral 
We guarantee less than 50% Moisture 


Address Florida Humus 
Company, 141-R Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Mined and manufactured at Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 
Dealers in most cities, including the following in the East: 











BALTIMORE: E. Miller Richardson & Co. PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons PORTLAND, ME.: Kendall & Whitney 
Perry Seed Company PROVIDENCE: The W. E. B Co 
LAKEVILLE, CONN.: Community Service, naar Aacaeadaysh tends qos 
Inc. STAMFORD, CONN.: Stumpp & Walter Oo. 
MANCHESTER, N. H.: John B. Varick Co. WASHINGTON, D. C.: Balderson Oo., Inc. 
NEW HAVEN: The Frank 8. Platt Oo. WATERBURY, CONN.: H. 8S. Ooe & Co., 


NEW YORK (also Long Island and Inc. 
New Jersey) : Stumpp & Walter Co. WORCESTER, MASS.: Ross Bros. Co. 
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Isn't THIS the Garden Book | 


always wanted? 


YOU have 
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Q, ming 
oS. oon ! 
Over 
1000 pages 
8144”x 10%” 
Over 600 lovely 


illustrations 


39 BOOKS IN ONE 








1. Published under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
2. Edited by Edward I. Farrington, editor of Horticulture and secretary 


of the Society. ; 
3. The contributors include nationally known 


authorities as well as 


amateur enthusiasts from all parts of the country. = ihe 
4. It is a book by gardeners for gardeners. Authentic in its last detail, it 


is also completely alive—a book that can be rea 
throughout the entire year with profit. And it 
practical garden book ever published. 


d with pleasure and used 
is the most complete and 


ASK ABOUT IT AT HORTICULTURE’S BOOTH 


New York, Boston, PHILADELPHI 


A FLOWER SHOWS 























Now is the Time! 


TO MOVE TREES, LARGE 


We have just the one you want for 


OR SMALL 


that favorite spot 


on your home grounds 
A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree for its 


beautiful blossoms and delicious produce—An 
round joy— 


Evergreen for its year- 


Our new labor saving tree moving equipment allows us to render a 
service which reduces cost as well as length of operation. 


CONSULT US — NO OBLI 


QUALITY EFFICIENCY 


GATION 


ECONOMY 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Aspinwall 4204 




















For All 


Gardening 


An Unusual 
Complete Service in 


Enthusiasts Planting and Construction 


H. V. LAWRENCE 


FALMOUTH 
MASS. 


The Cape Cod Nurseries 
Fifty-Two Y ears of Quality Service 


Ask for Our New Booklet 
“Gardening on Cape Cod” 


See Our Rose Garden 
at the Boston Show 











The Marigold Harmony’s Rating 


CF ALL the annuals in my garden last year, none matched 
the marigold Harmony for continuity and profuseness 
of flower and richness of color. The innumerable double 
blooms of orange and rich velvety maroon, which covered the 
plants in the Summer and early Autumn, were delightful crea- 
tions of color harmony that never grew tiresome. Of course, 
fading flowers were pinched off daily, aiding materially in 
keeping the buds coming and the plants fresh looking. Growth 
exceeded two feet in rich loam, with a spread nearly as wide. 
The plants were tied to short stakes to hold them erect, and 
occasional watering with a garden hose kept them vigorous 
during arid weeks in August and September. 

A grouping of plants that had artemisia as a background 
was especially attractive. The whitish gray-green foliage of 
Silver King billowed up softly like a mist in a gorge and 
soothingly mellowed the colorful flowers into subdued tones 
of quiet dignity, adding the charm of tranquillity and restful 
peace to the small garden. The possibilities of a more extensive 
arrangement will be explored the coming season. 

Of all the troublesome insects to which the garden fell heir 
last Summer not one stopped to make a meal of Harmony. 
No spraying, no wilting, no fungus disease, no disappoint- 
ment—all flowers, colorful flowers, innumerable flowers! 

In September, some of the smaller plants were lifted into 
six- and eight-inch flower pots, bottomed with rich, sandy 
loam. A weekly ration of liquid manure helped to keep them 
in a flourishing condition, the flowers gradually diminishing 
in size but not in number. When frosty nights made life 
precarious for annuals in the garden the plants were taken 
indoors. They were very showy in a sunroom until the holi- 
day season. An examination at that time revealed that a mass 
of entangled roots had absorbed nearly all the earth in the pots. 


St. Louis, Mo. —Dolph Keller. 


The Begonia Westport Beauty 


— new double-flowering begonia, Westport Beauty, in- 
troduced into this country in March, 1937, is still a sensa- 
tion among begonia growers. Like many new plants that are 
introduced, its history is somewhat hazy. From all that can 
be ascertained, it was originated in Sweden; exhibited in 
Dresden, Germany, in 1936, under the name of Gustave 
Lind; brought to this country from Germany and exhibited 
in New York under the same name by Askenbach Brothers, of 
Westport, Conn. They later renamed it Westport Beauty, for 
the town in which they live. 

We have grown this begonia for almost a year and find it 
presents no difficulties. A hybrid of Begonia multiflora and 
B. semperflorens, it is a very prolific bloomer and a strong 
grower. Basal cuttings root easily in sand or peat. Potted in a 
light compost of one-quarter loam, one-half leaf mold and 
one-quarter well-rotted cow manure, with a little sand, they 
will be ready to shift in from four to six weeks. Never allow 
the small plants to become pot-bound, as it will seriously 
affect the growth. If grown as a house plant, it must be kept 
moist at all times and the temperature must be warm and even. 

The flowers are a lovely rose-pink in color and almost all 
totally double. We have noticed on rare occasions one or two 
single flowers which I think might be encouraged to set seed, 
if hand-pollenated, from some other variety of begonia. 
People on the west coast should watch for them. Possibly 
some clever genius might give us this beautiful plant in various 
colors. 

Unlike any begonia of the semperflorens type, Westport 
Beauty will flower at any and all times. Commercial growers 
keep the blooms picked to encourage basal growth for propa- 
gation. When the plants have been repotted in five-inch pots, 
they can be fed with liquid cow manure once a month or top- 
dressed with bone meal. 


Danielson, Conn. —Joy Logee. 
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Two Gardening Sapditiienes 


EAR SIR—Referring to Stephen Hamblin’s article in the 
December 1 number of Horticulture, on Sanguisorba 
canadensis, I have had in my garden for two or three years 
some plants of sanguisorba which I bought under the name of 
S. obtusata.* I have found this an attractive garden plant, hav- 
ing, as Mr. Hamblin describes his variety, very decorative 
foliage, but in the case of my plants, the flowers are decidedly 
pink, and the plants, in our very sandy soil, at least, do not 
grow over two or two and one-half feet tall. I have not tried 
it from seed, but it divides easily and the divisions soon make 
good plants. 

In the same issue of Horticulture is a letter from Elmer D. 
Smith about Chrysanthemum indicum and C. morifolium. 
I do not know the former, but C. morifolium I have grown 
for a number of years and have found it a most charming 
garden plant. Its foliage is, as Mr. Smith says, sparse, but, in 
my case at least, mostly at the ends of the branches, the lower 
part of the plants being furnished with more leaves than ap- 
pears on Mr. Smith’s illustration. When the plant is in bloom, 
however, the flowers are so abundant, completely covering the 
plant with a shower of small pink daisy-like blossoms, that 
the foliage is not missed. 

Being, as Mr. Smith says, somewhat “‘sprawling,’’ the 
plant can be used behind groups of bulbs and allowed to cover 
the empty spaces late in the Summer. It grows about 18 to 20 
inches tall. In very severe Winters, a certain amount of it will 
winterkill, but even in the worst Winters, I have managed to 
find enough of it alive in Spring to divide and make plenty of 
new plants, as it increases rapidly. It is also good for cutting, 
but for this purpose it should be staked, to make it grow 
upright. I have always thought it a pity that this charming 
plant is not more frequently seen in gardens and listed in 
nursery catalogues. 

—M. D. Burton. 
Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: S. obtusa, often listed as S. obtusata, is a Japanese species 
which does have rosy pink to crimson flowers, and grows from two to three 
feet tall. S. canadense, the American burnet, has white flowers and sometimes 
reaches a height of six feet. 


The Little Known Copper Iris 


ANY species of beardless iris are little known or appre- 
ciated. The Siberian and the Japanese groups receive 
most of our attention, and at times the spuria sorts are 
praised, but none of them is native, and only the Siberian 
sorts will grow anywhere without special care. We now hear 
much of the Louisiana group, too, and soon they may rival 
the Japanese kinds in showiness as well as in popularity. 
The most unusual of all American species of the iris, how- 
ever, is the Copper iris, Jris fulva, native from Illinois to 
Texas, but apparently no longer abundant near the activities 
of man. By nature it is a lover of bogs—no soil is too wet for 
it—but any moist soil is sufficient for its needs. The height is 
two feet or more, which means that it is not so tall as the 
Siberian and Japanese irises, but the colors range from copper 
and orange to pure red, rose, pink and white. It is the only 
species with flowers of clear red, but the seedlings and hybrids 
also give all the blues. Already the fulva hybrids provide all 
the color range known to the tall bearded irises, blooming just 
as the bearded kinds are passing, and a little ahead of the 


. Japanese varieties. 


For soils too damp for the bearded irises this group is par- 
ticularly suited. For bog, pool margin or stream shore they 
are the best of plants. Further development will make the 
flowers larger, but iris lovers should not hesitate to try this 
group of plants. Give them a wet spot and the plants will 
take care of themselves. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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22 Luscious Apples Growing on this 8-Arm Palmette Tree. 


NEW SPECIMENS of 
ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 
Ready For immediate Spring Planting 


A FINE, new growth of the world famous Espalier dwarf-trained fruit trees, in original 
shapes and varieties, has matured for 1938 planting. From the same stock that 60,000 
Leuthardt trees have grown in the past 15 years, these new specimens excell in beauty, 
variety and fruit-bearing qualities. 

Fascinating in form and fragrance, from their first pink flower buds till the luscious 
fruit has ripened, they are a feast to the eye and palate. Espalier trees adapt themselves to 
a variety of places, against walls or trellises, as borders to paths, for screens to mask an 
undesired view. They are ideal for limited space—even for pot planting on penthouse roofs. 

Scores of America’s finest estates, for years beautified with Leuthardt’s Espalier trees, 
will impart further distinction to their grounds with additior.al settings of these new trees. 
Hundreds of homes, from mansions to cottages, will enjoy tiis year, for the first time, the 
pride and distinction of Espalier-decorated gardens. 


SPECIAL LOW SPRING PRICES 


To gain wider recognition of the beauty of Espaliers, these prices are quoted for Spring 
planting: 4-Armed Palmettes, 6 ft. high, $10.00 each; and 8 ft. high, $12.00; 8-Armed 
Trees, (as illustrated above) 6 ft. high, $25.00; 8 ft. high, $35.00. There is also available 
a limited supply of 4-Armed Palmette Verrier Apple and Pear Trees, (as iWustrated below) 
—one of the most popular styles. Trees are carefully crated and shipped express collect 
with sufficient soil and nourishment for three years. 

Henry Leuthardt, who recently restored the original Espalier trees at George 
Washington's Mt. Vernon Home, with 150 new trees, welcomes the opportunity of per- 
sonally visiting you to discuss your landscape problems. 

Write for free folder containing illustrations of complete 
variety of Espalier trees, prices, and history and care. 


HENRY LEUTHARD King St. near Comly Ave. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


America’s Original Grower of Trained Espalier Fruit Trees 





Leuthardt-trained Espalier Trees at “‘Olocheton,” estate of Miss Elizabeth Read 
at Purchase, N. Y. Photograph at left was taken in May, and one at right in 
September of the same year. Note abundance of luscious fruit. 
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How to Save Money 
On A Garden Room — 


HITE &% WEBER, architects for 

Rudolph Pabst, of Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, saved considerable cost on this 
snug little garden room by doing a bit 
of pre-planning. 
In designing the residence they included 
the glass enclosure — located on the 
sunny side, planned the doorway, flash- 
ing and heating from the residence 
boiler. As a result, the glass structure 





—the part we furnished—cost surpris- 
ingly little. 

If you are thinking of building, why 
not use this money-saving idea? Have 
your architect plan a glass garden in 
connection with your home. 

Glad to supply both you and your 
architect with our Glass Garden book 
that shows a wide variety of treat- 
ments. 


See our Exhibits at the Boston, New York or Philadelphia Flower Shows. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. Dept. C 


Des PLAINEs, ILL. Dept. C 





Branch Offices in Other Principal Cities 

















We invite you to visit our rock garden 
exhibit at the New York Flower Show where 


many new and unusual Alpines will be shown. 


Catalogue on CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms, Connecticut 



















Popular L Junior Model 
powered for grades up to 
30%. 25 inch cut. 
New Coldwell Folder 
sent free 
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POWER 
Lawn Mowers 


You will find the best value in new 
Coldwell Power Mowers. They are 
easy to operate, hold their adjust- 
ment, dual controlled, three speed 
engines and convenient throttle. For 
the small or medium sized estate, a 
Coldwell more than pays for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., Dept. K, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


EW doreve 


COLDWELL 
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The Quick-Growing Chinese Elm 


HE question of rapidity of growth always arises during 

any consideration of tree planting. Regardless of how well 
a certain tree might fit into a planting plan or planting site, its 
selection very often hinges upon the question, ‘‘How fast does 
it grow?’’ The deep-rooted feeling that ‘‘good”’ trees grow too 
slowly probably accounts for the very wide use of soft maple 
and sycamore on lawns and along streets. 

Recently the Chinese elm, Ulmus pumila L., has come into 
prominence solely because of its rapid growth. Few other trees 
can compete with it in this respect. However, rapid growth 
does not make for structural soundness, and this is also true of 
the Chinese elm. Tests over a series of years have been made at 
the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis and the results are 
published in the February Bulletin. A part of the article deal- 
ing with the subject follows: 

The tree is found growing over a considerable portion of the northern 
parts of Asia. A number of distinct forms have been found, since it is an 
extremely variadle species. Some of the earliest to arrive in this country were 
distinctly ‘‘weeds’’; the erratic growth habit produced branches unable to 
withstand wind pressure or the weight of sleet. Since the first introduction in 
1906 some of the better types have been imported, and a certain amount of 
selection has been carried on by the nurserymen in this country. At the present 
time it is possible to obtain varieties with branching habits more nearly like 
our native trees. 

The tree does quite well without a great deal of water; it seems to like 
well-drained soil. It will not grow in a hole dug in impervious clay. When 
planted in very tight soil, some provision should be made for drainage, at 
least for the first year. 

If due consideration is given to the short-life expectancy of a tree of such 
rapid growth, it would seem that the Chinese elm is a valuable addition to 
the list of trees available for this locality. At the present time it is generally 
free of insect pests and diseases. Perhaps when more generally planted it will 
have its own list of troubles. 

The largest tree of this species in the Garden measures 16.5 inches in 
diameter and was planted in 1918. It might be termed ‘‘mature,”’ since it has 
reached the size when each severe storm breaks a branch from the crown. The 
rapid growth, however, tends to heal such openings rather quickly. To grow 
the Chinese elm to an age exceeding 30 years, it appears that the quaint local 
custom of ‘‘trimming’’ must be practiced. ““Trimming”’ consists in lopping 
off all branches large enough to support foliage—just the trunk and scaffold 
limbs remain. However, a ‘‘trimmed’’ Chinese elm will be no better, and 
perhaps no worse, than a ‘‘trimmed”’ soft maple. 

While conceding the value of the Chinese elm for particular situations, 
where the growth rate as well as the probability of storm damage has been 
considered, it is not a tree to plant for permanence or for future generations. 
Rapid growth and staunchness are not properties of the same tree. 


Plants on a Finca in Cuba 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Marian Roby Case of Weston, Mass., flying to 
South America, on her way stopped at Havana, from whick city she sent the 
following: 


NDER a thatched roof of royal palms we had our 
luncheon, talking of what we had seen in perhaps less 
than an acre crowded with interesting plants. The royal palms 
of Cuba, rising 20 feet in the air, with last year’s growth of 
leaves hanging below the bright green growth of the previous 
year. Then we noticed the growth of the tree itself, reminding 
us of an old-time hour glass.. Under the palm trees grew the 
hemp, with fibre so strong that in olden days the hempen rope 
was of hateful thought and dreaded by men of evil purpose. 
Growing on this little farm or finca were also the bananas 
with fruit which is picked green to send it to our markets. It 
has one year’s growth, then dies, but the small plants grow 
up around it to bear more fruit and die. Is the papaya a fruit 
or a melon, is a question often asked. Here we saw it hanging 
on the trees and were told it should be served cold to enjoy 
the best flavor. Our guide cut a gash in a rubber tree and the 
sap exuded and congealed with a tenacity which held well. 
To show how the brush from the royal palms of Cuba is 
taken when it is not left to drop to the ground, a man en- 
circled the tree with ropes and climbed it. January is not the 
time for orchids to be in bloom in Cuba, but we saw them 
growing on the trees. 

It was only four days since we flew above the fog and 
clouds away from the snowfields of New York to find all this 
luxuriance of vegetation in this little farm or finca in Cuba. 

—M. R. Case. 


Havana, Cuba. 
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Development of English Gardens 

““The English Garden,’’ by Ralph Dutton. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Book titles are often highly misleading; for example, the 
name of Mr. Dutton’s new book. One might naturally expect 
to be instructed in the growing of fruits or flowers under con- 
ditions which prevail in the British Isles. A glance through 
the pages of the book reveals the fact, however, that plant 
cultivation has no place in them. The book is given over to a 
study of the rise and development of gardens in England with 
much about eariy horticultural history and descriptions of the 
changing forms which gardens assumed at different periods. 
The book makes extremely interesting reading for those who 
like a background of this kind. It is also to be commended for 
its illustrations, of which there are 158, for they are extremely 
varied and give in themselves a pictorial history of the English 
garden. 


Another McFarland Color Book 

“Garden Bulbs in Color,”’ by J. Horace McFarland and others. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

Mr. McFarland’s name is associated with good printing the 
country over. His name is associated, too, with color illustra- 
tions. In this new book he is responsible for both the illustra- 
tions and the text, although he had the assistance of two col- 
laborators, R. Marion Hatton and Daniel J. Foley. The main 
purpose of the book is, of course, to present a great variety of 
garden subjects in color, and this has been done very well 
indeed. As a matter of fact, there is very little to criticize in 
the matter of color, although there are some deficiencies, par- 
ticularly in the greens, which might be pointed out. The book 
is not printed wholly in color, some of the illustrations being 
in black and white, but the total effect is a pleasant one, and 
the descriptions are sufficient to explain the illustrations, al- 
though they make no attempt to cover cultural instruction. 


Growing Annuals in the English Manner 


“Annuals,"’ by Roy Hay. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Interest in annual plants seems to have grown rapidly in 
recent years, perhaps because of the All-America trials which 
are being conducted each year. This book, therefore, is timely, 
but it suffers from the fact that it was written by an English 
author and primarily for English gardens. In spite of that 
fact, much of the material which the book contains can readily 
be adapted to conditions in this country. The author includes 
dahlias. The illustrations are excellent. 


An English Book of Flower Pictures 

“Flower Portraits,’’ by Blanche Henrey. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

The fact that this book was originally published in Eng- 
land militates not at all against its usefulness in this country, 
for it is confined to full-page illustrations, each with a descrip- 
tion on the opposite page. There are about 125 pictures, cov- 
ering a wide range from shrubs to annuals. The illustrations 
are uniformly good. 


A Valuable New Book About Trees 

“Knowing Your Trees,”’ by G. H. Collingwood. Published by The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. Price $1.00. 

The American Forestry Association has done an excellent 
piece of work in assembling photographs of many native 
American trees, showing complete specimens together with 
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UNUSUAL GARDEN ACCESSORIES 








MAR-NO-LAWN FURNITURE 


GRAPE DESIG TURE 
Chairs—Settees—Tables oF med tm 


Chairs—Seats—Tables 


DACHSHUND FOOT SCRAPER 
21 inches long—-30 Ibs.—$7.00 





ARMILLARY SUN DIAL 
Antique Brass—12 inch—$25.00 





“INDIAN MADE” RUSTIC BIRD HAND WROUGHT LEAD BIRD BATHS 


HOUSES $1.00 each 18 inch $9.00 24 inch $12.50 
FOLDERS OF THESE AND MANY OTHER UNUSUAL PIECES ON REQUEST 


28 Church Street 


The Garden Shop—wWellesiey, Mass. 








EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS | 


Native plants, from our shade beds, especially adapted to early 
Spring planting. 


10 Pink Ladyslipper ....... $2.00 10 Canada Lily ............ $2.00 
10 Yellow Ladyslipper ..... 2.50 10 Virginia Bluebells ...... 1.50 
10 Showy Ladyslipper ..... 3.00 10 Wild Blue Phlox ........ 1.50 
10 Jack-in-the-Pulpit ..... 1.50 10 Snow Trillium .......... 1.00 
10 Yellow Troutlily ........ 1.25 10 Spring Beauty .......... 1.00 
This collection of 100 plants .......................... $15.00 


(Catalogue value $17.25) 
One-half the collection, 50 plants ..................... 
Three of each variety, 30 plants ....................... 
IUustrated catalogue of Ferns and Wild Flowers on request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
NEWFIELDS ROAD Box 144 EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Subscription Blank 
HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULT URE 
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Just Published! 
A YEAR IN MY GARDEN 


A Garden Diary, prepared for any twelve months period, with 
authoritative information for all seasons, compiled by PROFESSOR PAUL 
W. DEMPSEY of Massachusetts State College. 


Profit by his daily notes and further benefit permanently by recording 
regularly your own success and difficulties in the fascinating Art of 
Gardening. 


At the New England Flower Show in Booth 69 


Illustrated Circular on Request 


Price $1.00 


Published by THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


























10,000 Nice Large Selected Roots CAS 


/ 
now in storage for Spring sales in over 100 of the choicest new and \0 
standard kinds. Most of the world’s very finest varieties. Many of these AX 
y 


roots will bloom this season. It is time to order right now. We Will Ship 
Immediately. 


Brand’s Own Root French Lilacs 


in over 80 of the World’s most beautiful kinds. Both double and single, 


7d 


om. me 







white, blue, red, purple, rose, pink, lavender, violet, etc. > 

Brand’s New Dual Purpose Flowering Crabs : 

Something entirely new. Beautiful ornamental Crabs, which bear great ~ 
quantities of wonderful fruit. 

Write for FREE Spring Catalog describing these and P| 

many other new flowers, cherries, plums, pears and S 

apples not found in the ordinary catalog. 8 

TY 

BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. §& 

[142] E-Division St. Faribault, Minnesota N 














Founder of Tree Surgery 
1923 
JOHN DAVEY 


Reliable Care for Your Priceless Shade Trees 


@ Pruning @ Tree Moving 
® Cabling @ Feeding 
@ Diagnosis @ Free Inspections 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


Branch offices with telephone in all communities 


DAVEY TREE SERVICE 


| 1846 
| 
| @ Spraying 


@ Tree Surgery 
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275 color pictures ! 


83 varieties of TULIP; 51 varieties of NARCISSUS; 25 varieties of 
LILY; 12 varieties of IRIS, and 60 of various other bulb varieties. 


Garven Bures In Coror 


by J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton, & Daniel J. Foley 


Never before has such a collection of color pictures of bulbs been assem- 
bled in one low-priced volume, and no book so beautifully illustrated has 
ever been more fortunate in the practicality, authoritativeness, and 
brevity of its text. 


$3.50 


at all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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sections of bark and some of the cones, blossoms or catkins. 
There is also an adequate description of each tree. Although 
the illustrations may leave something to be desired, they serve, 
nevertheless, a very useful purpose, and the book will be 
found valuable for identification purposes. 


Revised Edition of Clute's Fern Book 


“Our Ferns,” by Willard D. Clute. Published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 


Few men stand higher in the botanical world than Mr. 
Clute, who is the editor of the American Botanist and the 
author of many books dealing with botanical subjects, as well 
as being an educator. The present volume is an amplification 
of ‘“‘Our Ferns and Their Haunts’’ and may be considered a 
textbook or reference book, but so written as to interest the 
general reader, too. There are many illustrations, some of 
them in color. A key to the genera and species will make a 
special appeal to the student, and there is both a check list and 
a glossary. 


A New Book About Dahlias 


‘Modern Dahlias,’’ by J. Louis Roberts. Published by Doubleday, Doran 
% Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Dahlia literature has not multiplied as rapidly as that which 
relates to many other flowers. Indeed, a new book has been 
needed to bring the subject up-to-date. In this book will be 
found the essence of dahlia cultivation, together with chap- 
ters On winter storage and the preparation of dahlias for 
exhibition. There are adequate chapters on insects, disease 
control and a brief resumé of dahlia history from the time the 
original dahlia was grown by the Aztecs. 


A Western Alpine in the East 


UPINUS lyalli is a choice alpine of our western mountains, 
that has proved tractable in eastern rock gardens. It grows 
from the typical lupin tap-root, making a mat of beautifully 
cut silver-gray leaves. The blossom stems are no more than 
four inches tall, with many pale blue lupin blossoms, some- 
times with a touch of pink. They seem to have a lovelier clear 
blue tone when grown in light shade. 
This dwarf lupin requires perfect drainage. I give my plants 
a little leaf mold mixed with coarse, gravelly soil, and place 
them near a large rock, to keep their roots cool and moist. 
They are very lavish with their blossoms throughout the 
Summer, often having buds, blossoms and seeds in various 
stages of development. Perhaps the plants bloom themselves 
to death, as they are rather short-lived. They are easily propa- 
gated from seed, however, that may be planted when ripe in 
mid-Summer. They germinate quickly and may be trans- 
planted at any time after the true leaves appear. They will 
begin blossoming early the following Summer. 


—RMrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 


Two Border Plants Recommended 


- A recent issue of Horticulture, ophiopogon was men- 
tioned. It did not get its fully deserved praise. The variety 
Ophiopogon jaburan variegatus makes a charming permanent 
border plant for a low bed, spreading about a foot. It is abso- 
lutely hardy here, and after a nearly bare Winter of freezing to 
10 degrees below zero—and later freezing and thawing—the 
green and white striped leaves still retain much of their color. 

Teucrium chamedrys, another mentioned border plant, is 
likewise as fresh and green as it was last Summer. It appar- 
ently stands any weather conditions, is not particular as to 
soil and can be trimmed to a fine little hedge up to a foot high. 


—Theodore Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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35 teAyrivertay, 
FOR DORMANT 
SPRAYING 








A scientific miscible oil of excep- 
tional effectiveness in destroying 
scale infestations, as well as 
eggs, larve and adult insects. 
Recommended by leading gar- 
deners. 





AT THE FLOWER SHOW Visit our 
Booths 112 and 269 at the Interna- 
tional Flower Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, March 14-19. 











Write for Literature 



































WITH A CHARCOAL BASE 
THAT HAS NO WASTE 


Here’s a new and different 
fertilizer for your lawns 
and gardens! A measured 
beauty treatment that goes 
farther—costs less because 
you use Jess! 
CHAR-GRO is a scientific- 
ally balanced plant food 
It comes in clean, granular 
ellet form .. . is easy to 
andle. It distributes even- 
ly . . . works itself easily 
aX into the soil and 
lodges in the root system. 
CHAR-GRO has a charcoal 
base and is highly absorb- 
ent. It feeds the roots and 
provides an additional Easy tohandle... 
store of nourishment. distributes evenly. 
There’s no waste . . . no 











draining away of the nour- Sh 
ishment . . . no odor . “S 
no weed 

» one P Vi ch WY c4/) y 
There’s no other fertilizer like [7 


CHAR-GRO! Yui f. 

Try im See the RUD 
remarkable re- provig andant 
sults in your joot —? _— 
lawn and gar- supplies additional 
den. Mail cou- store of nourish- 
ponforsample. ment. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY / 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 

165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me Free Samp_e of CHAR-GRO 
sufficient for 25 potted piants. I enclose 10c to 
cover cost of packaging and mailing. 


H-3 


Pe ctednadontantnatlhcckenkensiaieecs 
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Two Daylilies That Show Fall Bloom 


I AM sending herewith photographs of hemerocallis flowers 
taken in October of this past Autumn. They are of two 
varieties, both of which show more than a decided tendency 
toward a second Fall-blooming period. The variety Burbank 
is pale yellow with a greenish tint, similar to that of Sunny 
West. This flower has such a delicate true lily-like form, with 
sharply pointed, acutely recurved sepals and petals and a 
nodding head, that one is startled into wondering whether 
the grand old wizard, to whom it is generally reputed, might 
not have found a way to bridge over the gap between the 
genus lilium and the genus hemerocallis. 

A decided contrast is found in the variety Olif, obtained 





The new hemerocallis Olif. 


from John Lewis Childs before his death. This flower has 
short, broad spatulate petals that are held back flatly to form 
a simple, round, open face that has a special child-like appeal. 
Its color is a glorious shade of light tangerine, two grades 
richer and darker than that of the better known species 
H. middendorfh, which it resembles very closely. Indeed, the 
varying density of the color seems to be the main difference 
between these two, H. middendorffi and Olif. The latter may 
not be a new hybrid at all, but simply a color variant of the 
species. 

Grown near together, these two plants, much alike except 
for color shade, make lovely garden companions. Both have a 
low mound shape and both hold their flowers well up above 
the foliage. A third variety, similar, but even darker in its 
tangerine color than Olif, can be added to make a threesome 
still more charming. I refer to the less vigorously growing 
Tangerine of George Yeld. The fact that this is more dwarf 
than the others only increases the group possibility. Tan- 
gerine, however, offers no Fall bloom in our garden. 
Freeport, III. —Susan Rosenstiel Popov. 


Now You Can 


START YOUR OWN 


PLANTS 


: COMPLETE 
IN.ONE PACKAGE 
i" ss 00 
DELIVERED 
Size 
3 ft.x3ft 





CEL ) 
Junior Cold Weal 


G a six weeks’ jump on spring! Get 
earlier, stronger plants, with this sturdy 
Cel-O-Glass* Junior Cold Frame. Compact, 
complete in one package, you can assemble it 
in a few minutes. Sides and sash are of air- 
dried cypress, painted green. The Cel-O-Glass 
sash is light, easy to handle, can’t break like 
glass or tear like cloth. It protects plants, 
prevents burning or bleaching. Guaranteed 
for 5 years. 

Order today. The Cel-O-Glass Junior Cold 
Frame will be shipped C.O.D. or send money 
order or check. Transportation 
charges prepaid. Or, if you prefer, 
write for free descriptive folder. 
* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POND 


a Tr par orf 


CELO-GLASS 


U.S. PATS. 1.580.287 & 1.933.616 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Organic Chemicals Dept. 











The Insect World 
waits their 
awakening 


Right now your trees sleep peace- 
fully. But when Spring comes, 
and they rouse themselves from 
their present dormant state, their 
awakening may be a rude one. 


For the Insect World harbors 
a great variety of Mites, Lice, 
Scale and other insects which can 
only be effectively controlled by 
spraying before the foliage 
appears. 


Dormant Spraying, the Bartlett 
Way, not only kills many leaf- 
eating insects in the egg stage 
but destroys scale insects and 
certain fungus diseases as well. 
Our service is available from 
Maine to the Carolinas. Phone 
the nearest Bartlett Representa- 
tive, or write: 


The F. A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
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No other evergreen hedge plant has 
so many good points. Rich, dark 
green foliage all the year—does not 
“brown” in Winter. Plants may be 
clipped to any shape, and are always 


pleasing. This Yew thrives any- 
where, is perfectly hardy, and gives 
added yearly value to your home 
grounds. 


The Hedge Everlasting 


(Taxus cuspidata capitata) is digni- 
fied and graceful in any place or 
planting; forms a compact barrier, 
and is more economical and far 
more desirable than a fence. It is 
discussed in detail and priced in our 


Nursery Book for 1938 


featuring Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs 
and Perennials for modest homes or 
large estates. A copy will be mailed on 
request (if west of the Mississippi or in 
Canada send 50 cts.) 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 22, New Jersey 














PEAT MOSS makes a 
happy home for plants 


Plants, like humans, require happy 
surroundings to develop. Thev need 
soil which lets them breathe holds 
sufficient Moisture, permits drain- 
age, soaks up plant food, captures 
warmth and energy from the sun. 
Premier Certified Peat Moss is 
the ideal soil conditioner because it 
provides all these essentials. It gives 
body to light soil, life and porous- 
ness to heavy soil. Its light weight 
and light color (like a light sponge) 
prove Premier’s live, porous cell 
structure. It never cakes in the bale, 
is easy to apply. Remember, Premier 
is the only Vacuum-Cleaned Peat 
Moss. Look for the Premier Certi- 
fied Seal on every package. 
WRITE TODAY for booklet explaining 
how, when, where, why to use Peat Moss. 


Premier Peat Moss Corp., 150 Nassau 
St., New York City. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Kingfisher Daisy in Rock Gardens 


N CHOOSING annwals for the rock garden, discrimination 
should be exercised, for many otherwise worthy kinds are 
most unsuited to associate with the select company therein. 
The mere possession of a short stem should not admit any 
which are coarse and common in appearance, and with so 
many really appropriate kinds to choose from, the rock gar- 
dener should not need to use such things as short-stemmed 
petunias, dwarf zinnias and the like. The Kingfisher daisy, 
Felicia bergeriana, is one among many suitable types. The neat 
little plants, the small, grayish leaves and the dainty, com- 
posite flowers of a most unusual brilliant blue, set off by 
bright yellow centers, seem to fit in perfectly with the choicest 
alpine neighbors. 

The Kingfisher daisy should be placed in a sunny spot, as 
in shade or on a cloudy day the petals fold under. This charac- 
teristic is rather interesting and amusing. This little annual 
placed in colonies of a dozen or more plants throughout the 
rock garden will furnish a most attractive display for many 
weeks in mid-Summer. It never fails to excite the interest of 
visitors by its dazzling ‘‘kingfisher blue’’ color. 

Contrary to general practice, which is to sow annuals di- 
rectly in the places desired, more satisfactory results can be had 
by sowing the seed in frames or boxes in Spring and trans- 
planting to the rock garden as needed. 

The early sowing and transplanting results in stronger, 
more bushy plants, which will bear an abundance of flowers 
instead of a few terminal ones. An additional advantage is 
that the gardener will be able to place each plant just where it 
is needed, to cover small Spring bulbs which have finished 
blooming or to fill in around early plants which have been cut 
back. 

The rock gardener should be able to choose his annuals as 
carefully as the more permanent plants, and although they are 
used to provide the succession of bloom, they should conform 
to true rock-garden tradition. 

—Betty Jane Hayward. 
Woodfords, Me. 


Early Blooming Korean Viburnum 


| apomeetl in the Spring the Korean viburnum, Viburnum 
carlesi, opens its blooms. This is a shrub which has not 
yet come into general cultivation. It has, however, already 
proven its worth. It does not make a tall plant like many of 
the viburnums, and does not carry ornamental fruit in the 
Autumn, but it flowers very early, with large heads of pinkish 
white flowers which are exceedingly fragrant, filling the air 
with their perfume. Some garden makers liken this fragrance 
to that of the Mayflower, while to others it more nearly re- 
sembles the perfume of the daphne. In Europe, this viburnum 
is now being grown as a pot plant, but in this country so far 
it has been considered only as a garden subject. It deserves a 
place on the planting list of all garden makers who wish to 
have a collection of the more aristocratic shrubs. 











IRIS 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Rare and Unusual 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Illustrated and grouped under 
the following headings 
1. A Winter Garden 











2. Springtime in the Garden 

3. For Summer Bloom 

4. A Garden of Fragrance 

5. Bird Attractors 

6. Small Flowering Trees 

7. Flowering Vines 

Write for FREE BOOKLET 
A.M.LEONARD & SON 

603 WOOD STREET, PIQUA, OHIO 














Free Booklet with 
colored illustra- 
tions and descriptions of best im- 
proved and prize-winning varieties. 
Write to 


WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 123-H BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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At the— 
Flower Show 


with its gorgeous blooms 
in many colors, we will 
havea foretaste of Spring, 
not so far away. 


You will want to see 
the Cherry Hill Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas 
planted along a garden 
path and you may select 
the varieties for your own 
garden. 


At the nurseries too, 
you may select from a 
wealth of rare material— 
Magnolias, Lilacs, Yews, 
and Hemlock, many i 
unusual sizes. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY 
MASSACHUSETTS 














DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 

FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 

Harmless to children, plants and 

animals. Not at all offensive. Ready- 

to-use powder in sifter can. 


Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
S_UTd SUDBURY, MASS. 




























ORCHIDS 


New and interesting booklet on Culture 
together with listings and prices of available stock 
Beginners Collections With 
Directions and Recommendations 
Orchid plants suitable for growing in the Home, 
Greenhouse or Conservatory 
Descriptions of Plants and Flowers 
Over 1000 varieties listed with more than 
50 illustrations including color 
Supplies of all kinds for Orchid culture 
Price 50c to be refunded upon receipt of order 
LAGER & HURRELL 
“*The Oldest Established Orchid House in America”’ 
Tel. Summit 6-1792 Summit, New Jersey 


IRIS Come and See Us 
Late May and Early June 
Our Specialty for 15 years. Let our 


catalogue foretell the beauty in store 
for you. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
Dept. H West Hartford, Conn. 








1938 SPRING PLANTING 
GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Just off the press. Contains complete 

information and gorgeous natural- 

color illustrations of seeds, bulbs, 
roses, hardy plants of unusual merit. 
Many worthwhile novelties. Offered 
FREE by American Branch of world-famous 
Dutch Bulb Grower. Send a penny postcard 
today for your copy. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 
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OU will be amazed 
at the long flowering 
period, which extends 
from June to Septem- 
ber; at the freedom of 
bloom; at the great 
size of the flowers; at 
the brilliancy of the 
coloring. 


Our New Booklet 


describing and pictur- 
ing these Large-flower- 
ing varieties, with other 
popular sorts. Write at 
once for a free copy, 
asking for Booklet H. 


James I. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 


GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


SAND CULTURE, practical for 
every home gardener, requires 
only sand, wooden boxes, and 
GARDEN CHEMICALS solution. 
Grow vigorous house plants and 
seedlings in one-third less time. 
Transplanting seedlings from 
Sand Culture without rootlet in- 
jury means flowers or fruit 2 to 3 
weeks earlier. GARDEN CHEMI- 
CALS to make 25 gal. Culture 
solution and illustrated direction 
booklet only $1.00 postpaid. 


THE GARDEN CHEMICAL Co. 
P. O. Box 3 Livingston, New Jersey 


PHILODENDRON 


The unsurpassed vine for house 
cultivation. These are sturdy 
plants, mailed in 3-inch paper 
pots. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in the U. S. A. 
1plantfor $ .50 postpaid 
8 plantsfor 1.25 postpaid 
We can also furnish Grape Ivy and 
English Ivy at same prices—varieties 
assorted if desired. 

Our Philodendron was given Ist 
prize at the Chicago Flower and 
Garden Show last year. 

L. H. WARREN & SON 
7217 Division Street 
RIVER FOREST ILLINOIS 
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Send Today for 
this Catalogue 
You should know 
about the superb 
Kunderd Gladiolus— 
great, gorgeous flow- 
ers in all colors imag- 
inable. Big, clean, 
healthy bulbs, free 
from thrip. Our cata- 
log describes them all and 
tells you how little they 
cost. Plan to have Kunderd Gladiolus in your garden 
this year. Send today for FREE catalogue—use the 
coupon, or a nae 
A. KUNDERD INC. 

307 slots WAY, GOSHEN, INDIANA 
Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1938 
—FREE! 
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HORTICULTURE 


Perennials of Long Color Range 


OR a very small garden when only a few kinds of plants 

can be grown, it is often difficult to get at times the whole 
range of the spectrum in one type of plant. Certain perennials 
are very useful for the long range of color in their varieties 
and the length of their season of bloom. A tiny garden could 
be built on these as major interest each month, with other 
plants as contrast and for foliage. For northern gardens we 


might consider the following: 


APRIL—Hyacinths, in the whole color range. For better yellows the early 
daffodils may be added. 

MAY—Tiulips give all hues but pure blue; the complete range is in the early 
bearded irises, with even pure red and orange. 

JUNE—Tall bearded irises now give every hue, tint, shade or broken color 
that a color scheme would ask. 

JuLY—Hemerocallis offers orange, yellow and even fair reds and pink. Phiox 
includes even orange and violet, but pure blue is yet not strong. 

AUGUST—The hollyhock is the flower of this month, in all hues but pure 
blue. As it is very tall, and has troubles, try the long range of the many 
species of lilies blooming in mid-Summer, with platycodon for the blue- 
purple colors. 

SEPTEMBER—Helenium autumnale gives yellow, and tones of red and 
orange; asters give blue and purple, with the other part of the red hues. 
Or for late effects (where hardy) chrysanthemums have all the spectrum 
but pure blue. 


White is offered in all the plants here listed, but more green 
foliage must be provided. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Everblooming Climbing Honeysuckle 


I WAS surprised and not a little amused to find listed in one 
of my best catalogues a new ever-blooming climbing 
honeysuckle. To me this honeysuckle, Lonicera sempervirens 
magnifica, is one of my earliest recollections of Mother's flow- 
ers. It is a grand plant in every way, perfectly hardy and, 
when once established, requires little care and gives a fine dis- 
play in any common garden soil or location. Mine began 
flowering the first part of May and gave some bloom until late 
in the Autumn. The tubular-shaped flowers are an orange- 
scarlet color. There is also a clear yellow, with which I have 
had no experience. 

The beauty and long life of this plant should result in its 
finding a place wherever a vine of this kind can be used. It does 
not die down to the ground in Winter, and in the Spring it 
will leaf out all along the branches or vines and come to the 
blooming stage earlier than many other vines of this kind. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kansas. 














The HERBARIST 
1938 


A limited edition written and published by 
mEEaSe B2Ee Creates SF AMBBRIC A 


Price, $1.00 


Suganda, by E. D. Merrill 
The Empress Komyo, by Harriet Addams Brown 


Some Common Mints and their Hybrids, by Mabel L. Ruttle 
(with a foreword by Edgar Anderson) 


The Herbal of Li Chih Chien 
The King’s Herb-Woman, by Elizabeth Wade W hite 
Wintergreen, by Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


W ith many fine illustrations throughout. 


NOTE: Copies of the 1935, 1936 and 1937 Herbarists may be purchased at 
$1.00 each. 


THE 


THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Horticujtural Hall, 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














PEAT MOSS.. 
Ye Garden Magician [ 


Line the touch of a master 
magician, Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss works miracles in any garden. 
Soil that is hard and adobe quickly 
becomes porous and well-aerated ... 
soil that is sandy and loose is readily 
transformed into a rich-bodied soil 

.. roots that are forever thirsty soon 
find a reservoir of moisture — when 
moistened Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss is mixed with the soil. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss does 
more than improve the texture of the 
soil. It actually brings about faster 
germination of seeds, promotes vig- 
orous root development, and stimu- 
lates the healthy growth of plants, 
shrubs and trees. As a mulch, it also 
works wonders in keeping down 
weeds and protecting plants from 
summer’s heat or wintry blasts. 


We have several interesting bulletins 
covering the many year-round uses 
of Peat Moss. They contain valuable 
information for every garden lover. 
Mail the coupon below for the bulle- 
tins that particularly interest you. 
They will be sent free of charge, 
without obligation. 


wT TECTED 


PEAT WY mosS 


VALUABLE GARDEN BULLETINS 
FRE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free garden bulletins 
checked below: 


“Growing Plantlets From Seed” 
“Soil Preparation” 

“Building Fine Lawns” 
“Successful Transplanting” H-3 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Htlustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Démand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


NEW YORKCITY 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 
HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 
IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








NNUAL medal awards 
intensify membership 
interest in local garden clubs. 


An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials consider- 
ing the use of annual awards in 
bronze, silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 


Medallic Art Company 
210 East 5ist Street 
New York City 


Medalists to the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

































UFrPCe’S | Tyridia ) 
TIGER FLOWERS 


Fascinating, popu- E@suiss 
lar. Tigerflowers 
always attract atten- 
tion. Brilliantly col- 
ored red, orange, 
yellow, pink, white 
blooms marked red, pur- 
ple or mahogany. Free- 
flowering: Aug.-Sept. It is 
very interesting to watch the proces- 
sion of bloom with a new bud 
opening as each old flower 
fades. Easy to grow. SPE- 
CIAL: Guaranteed-to-bioom 
Bulbs, mixed colors (value 
" 10 for $1, post- 
o 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
319 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





HORTICULTURE 


Growing the Calla Lily Begonia 


ea sturdy calla lily begonia which is illustrated on this 
page belies the usual delicacy of the plant. This particular 
specimen is two years old, and was repotted in late Summer, 
good garden soil being used. with peat moss sifted around the 
roots. The soil must always be light in texture if this begonia 
is to thrive, and must not be closely packed about the plant. 
The tuber-like roots may be separated if more plants are de- 
sired, or cuttings from vigorous root growth may be set in the 
side of the pot next the window, where they will get full sun. 





Success with the calla lily begonia. 


Spring is the best time to root cuttings, but roots may be 
separated in the Fall. 

Southern exposure is best for this frail beauty, and it should 
be watered generously with slightly warmed water, in mid- 
forenoon when the sun is shining. If the dav is cloudy or very 
cold, no water should be given. In Summer, the plant may be 
set in the garden, in full sun. I like to have the garden hose 
run on the roots, giving plenty of water. The plant illustrated 
has been handled in this way. A strong, vigorous specimen has 
resulted, the white leaves flushed with pink, and the rose-red 
flowers as freely produced as any of the semperflorens type. 
Peabody, Mass. —Bessie R. Buxton. 


An Inexpensive Flower Holder 


SERVICEABLE flower arranger is easily made from 

scraps of electrical insulating cable. Cut into the required 
(and varied) lengths with a hacksaw and wired firmly to- 
gether, they can be dropped into a pottery or other opaque 
vase and loose pieces thrust around this first bundle to con- 
form to the shape of the vase. 


—Caroline P. Ball. 
Torrington, Conn. 














GARDEN TOOLS . 
A Tool for every purpose, and Choice Rock Plants 


the kind of quality not ordi- > 
narily obtainable. and lris 


Write for 88- CARL STARKER GARDENS 
ri or page Catalogue Jennings Ledge Guegen 


Free if you mention ‘“Horticul a 
y riculture 1938 Catalogue Now Ready 





A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, OHIO 
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POWER MOWERs , 
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CONTROL 


Turn back - breaking mower 
Pushing into a Pleasant stro]]! 
Start, stop and turn with one 
hand ease — cut 18” swaths 
in a quarter of the time— 
mow a good sized lawn 
for 5¢ fue] cost. Quiet 
mM °4Sy stariing 4-cycle 
motor; speed governor: 
eee cutting 

2. . 

Mosel — ibe Boe 


Model “Dp Hirt $89.50. 


Soden ter 0. Write 
EVINRUD E ar wienture. 
1728 W. Hope Ave., Milwaukee 





EASY TERMS 





SPECTACULAR 


DELPHINIUMS 


“Dreams of Beauty” Hybrids 


One of the finest hybrids ever intro- 
duced. Large flowers, closely set on tall 
spikes make them ideal in the garden. 
The exquisite shades of blue, ranging 
from delicate pale blue to the deepest in- 
digo, some shading to orchid, some with 
pink fillings and many doubles give flow- 
ers of extraordinary beauty. Mildew and 
heat resistant. Well suited to wide range 
of climatic conditions. 


LARGE FIELD-GROWN PLANTS — 
6 for $1.00 postpaid. Young plants (that 
will bloom this year) 15 for $1.00. 


Free catalog of perennials and rock 
plants listing the best leading varie- 
ties with full descriptions. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
OAKFORD ILLINOIS 


HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 
1 to 12 ft. 


Our Catalogue includes :— 
@ Rhododendron 


@ Kalmia 
e Azaleas 
@ Ferns and Wild Flowers 


@ Water Worn Stones 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 

















“LANDSCAPING THE SMALL HOME” 


Egbert Hans, landscape architect, gives many 
valuable pointers to the small home owner in 
his series of five articles which will appear 
in coming issues of the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE, the first in March. Only one 
of many interesting features covering every 
phase of garden development and maintenance. 
25¢ a copy. Send for yours today—or better 
still, send in your 


Trial Subscription—7 Months for $1 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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< -¥ 52 PAGES—LIBERALLY 
\ ILLUSTRATED IN 
NATURAL COLORS 
@ You will also receive a 24 page 
booklet entitled “Lei’s Talk about 


Iris.” Brimful of cultural tips, how 
to grow iris from seed . . . how to 


/ 


( OY hybridize and all the latest news 


on recent introductions. 


} @ Add these valuable books to your 
garden library, a postcard brings them. 


game COOLEY’S GARDENS 
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CHOIGEST WESTERN SHRUBS AND 
PERENNIALS 


from Columbia Lava Plateau 


Young garden-grown plants, avail- 

able for simple, effective landscaping. 

Low evergreen border and ground-cover— 
Pachistima myrsinites, ad gar oe (Ma- 
honia repens and aquifolium), Creeping 
Bearberry (Kinni-kinnick), Shrub-pent- 
stemon (P. fruticosus). 

Flowering shrubs for beauty, screen & birds 
Western Mockorange, Holodiscus, Rose 
Spirea, Western inebark, Red-osier 
Dogwood, Snowberry, Elderberry, Rocky 
Mountain Cherry. 

Floral display and rock garden— 

Glaber pentstemon, Synthyris, Lewisias, 
Talinum, Earliest Lupine, Fragrant 
Coulee Violet, Shootingstar, March But- 
tercup, Bluebell, “Grass Widow.” 

Other estern atives soon available. 

Easy to plant and grow. Hardy thruout 

U. 8S. Well-rooted, well-packed, strong 

plants. Safe delivery within six days. Send 

airmail for 


Descriptive-Oultural Circular No. 3. 


Native Gardens of Eastern Washington 
Cc. E. ARTMAN Box 270, SPOKANE 


JAPANESE ANEMONES 








Marvelous display in 
September. Greatest 
show plant for large or 
small gardens. 


Colors: White or Pink 


Hardy 3-year old plants 
6 for $5.00 


A. M. LUCKEY 


Sherwood Island Lane 


Greens Farms Conn. 











“TOP NOTCH” 


Flower Seed Novelties 


Annual Calliopsis, Golden Crown Pkt. 
Semi-double, golden yellow ....... $.35 

Annual Chrysanthemum, Golden Crown 
Double, bright yellow ............ 85 

Cosmos, Sensation, Pinkie, pink ..... -25 
Sensation Purity, white .......... -25 
Sensation Mixed Colors .......... -20 


Gourds, Perry’s Special Hybrids 
From a prize-winning collection 
4, oz. 50c, Ye oz. 85c, oz. $1.50 


Russell Lupines. The year’s outstanding 
perennial introduction. Pkt. 12 seeds 25c 
50 seeds 65c, 120 seeds $1.25 


Tithonia Fireball. Brilliant scarlet orange 
for bold background effects .. . Pkt. $.35 


Oatalogue Descriptive of all 1938 
Flower Seed Novelties free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


Experiences With Lupins 


HILE we are waxing enthusiastic over new creations in 

lupins, and I yield to none in this respect, my personal 
enthusiasm is dampened somewhat by unpleasant memories 
of lupins infested from top to bottom by a species of aphid 
(I don’t know the scientific name of this beast) that for 
repulsiveness has no equal among pests unless it be the squash 
stink-bug. The ordinary green aphids seen on young apple 
shoots are relatively inoffensive creatures easily disposed of by 
spraying, compared to these grayish green ‘‘monsters’’ infest- 
ing all species of the genus lupinus. Even the heaviest applica- 
tions of nicotine seem to have no effect on them once they get 
started on their career of destruction. It is almost necessary to 
spray every third day from early Spring until after blooming 
to get clean plants. 

Will the horticulturists and hybridizers kindly give us one 
of two things: either a hybrid lupin immune to aphid depre- 
dation or else a sure cure for aphids that will not cost a dollar 
a plant for insecticide and labor each season. I am really get- 
ting very much distressed about lupins and their ways. 

And again, while we are on this subject, may we remind 
ourselves that there is no other country as rich in lupin species 
as the United States. At least 250 different species, the finest 
in the genus, claim California as their home. If I were a 
booster of California, I should certainly choose the lupins to 
crow about rather than Eschscholzia californica, which is 
not at all exclusively Californian. 

The seed of one of this vast array of lupins, Lupinus 
cytisoides (Canyon lupin) fell into my hands some eight 
years ago. The catalogue stated its habitat to be the dry can- 
yons of California, and presumably it was not hardy outside 
that region. However, this person is not noted for orthodoxy. 
The seeds were planted in early Spring, germinated and grew. 

Most of them survived the first Winter and blossomed. I 
still have half a dozen of the original roots growing bigger 
and better and blossoming profusely each Summer. They are 
stately plants, very tall, with blossoms arranged in verticillate 
tiers, one above the other, pink and fragrant. At a distance 
they look more like giant delphiniums than like lupins. One 
plant, second or third generation from seed, during the Sum- 
mer of the great drouth, grew up seven feet tall with a central 
stalk nearly an inch in diameter at the base. Like most lupins, 
they thrive in acid soil and prefer to be on the dry side, as 
in their former home. They have not quite forgotten that 
home: whenever it gets mild about Christmas time and the 
ground is not frozen, they think it is time to begin growing 
and the red tips start pushing through the snow. Seed has been 
scattered all over the borders of my garden until there are 
hundreds of these plants now. Alas, if I only had some way 
of combating the atrocious aphids without getting bankrupt! 

Perhaps some readers of Horticulture might like to try this 
lupin in their gardens. If so, send to the undersigned a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope sometime before next August 
and a packet of seed will be sent. (No, I have nothing to sell.) 
Seed is free, but quantity is not unlimited—only the early 
birds will catch the seed. The stamped envelope is necessary 
because there are no endowment funds attached to this garden. 
The seed—the gods on Olympus willing—will be from 
plants third and fourth generation from seed and therefore 
reasonably well acclimated at least in central New York, noted 
for its surly climate. 


—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 





it’s EASY to 
TEST YOUR SOIL 


In ten minutes’ time, this easy-to-use kit 
will give you just the soil information 
that you need to lay out an intelligent 
fertilizing program. New larger model 
makes 20 individual tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Made 
by the same laboratories which manu- 
facture most of the field testing equip- 
ment used by government stations and 
professional growers. Sold at leading 


seed-houses. 
. 


TEST KIT 


Complete with instruc- 
tions and data on 


plant needs eo? 


§ 


If your dealer does not 
carry it send $2.00 direct to 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 


P. O. Box 642, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


















HIGHMEAD NURSERY 








Our Specialties: 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HEDGE PLANTS GROUND COVEES 
HERBS VINES 


Catalogue sent on request 
Ipswich Massachusetts 








Spring Garden Tour 


To Europe with a select group of garden 

lovers — Holland bulb fields. Chateau 

Country by motor, International Exposition 

at Geneva, Riviera and the Italian Lakes, 

Chelsea Flower Show, Devon and Cornwall 
| by motor. Send for detailed itinerary. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


| 248 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 








DUCKLING GARDEN FAUCET 


(IN LEAD) 


Distinctive Ornamental 
Practical 

Standard % inch brass faucet lead 
sheathed with cast lead figure. Nat- 
ural dull gray finish. To attach hose 
simply unscrew lead sleeve covering 
hose threads. 
Price $7.50 


NAT HALL 


Designer and Fabricator of 
Lead Garden Accessories 


Annapolis, Md. 


Postpaid 


Ferry Road 





“PRACTICAL PAILS” 


“ Ideal for the gardener and flower love-. 
Useful throughout the year; In Summer 
for gathering garden 
flowers; In Winter for 
refreshing cut flowers. 
LSMATED Style “A” Pails 5” diam. 
Style C”’ Pails 8” diam. 
Will not rust, seafoam 

green over galvanized 

steel. 
Your choice at 
$3.50 each 


PAULINE WILCOX SMITH 
47 BUCKINGHAM ST., WATERBURY, CONN. 
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5012 DIFFERENT 
FLOWER SEEDS 
DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE ever published, it in- 
cludes many rare and uncommon 
seeds, Choice DELPHINIUM, 
LUPINES, LILIUMS, 
PRIMULAS, SHRUBS, 
HERBACEOUS andALPINE 
PLANTS in great variety. 176 
Pages crammed with informa- 
tion, 24 Pages Coloured IlIlus- 


trations. Free on application, 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
LONDON ROAD 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











RARE FLOWER 
Seeds @ Bulbs 


The new 1938 catalog carries de- 
scriptive offerings of nearly 3000 
Unusual Flowers. Includes seeds of 
Phlox speciosa, Meconopsis Dhwoji, 
Lilium formosanum Price’s variety, 
Saxifraga Porte, Morongia uncinata, 
Xerophyllum asphodeloides, Viola 
hederacea. And BULBS, “hard-to- 
find” kinds in wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits, and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted 
most. You will need the catalog as a 
rigidly accurate work of reference; 
You will read it because it is hu- 
manly, individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


DepT. B, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


























BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 

aid. Rack only, 

1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 





Oatalogue 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 
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The Adaptable Flowering-Maple 


N OLD but, to me, a very beautiful plant is the abutilon, 
also called flowering-maple and Chinese bell-flower. 
Either as a house plant or garden subject the neat, tree-like 
habit of the abutilon is only one of its beauties. The leaves are 
heart shaped, while the large bell-shaped blossoms come in 
shades of crimson, yellow and salmon and are borne freely 
throughout the year. When with age the plant becomes too 
large to care for, new plants are readily produced from cut- 
tings and begin blooming when quite small. It is as hardy as 
a geranium and will thrive with about the same treatment. 





The abutilon bears its bell-shaped flowers throughout the Winter. 


For outdoor planting I like to add fresh soil and sink the 
pot with the plant in it on the north side of a building, 
where it gets morning and afternoon sun and is protected 
from the hot south wind. In this way the plant is not retarded 
in its growth from the shock of transplanting, and again in 
the Autumn may be lifted and brought in the house. 


Baldwin City, Kansas. 


—Anna Johanning. 


Rabbits and Winterkilling 


8 Bes past Fall I discovered that hybrid lycoris plants I had 
thought winterkilled the previous Winter were in reality 
nibbled by rabbits as fast as growth appeared. I had earlier 
discovered that the reason I could not establish sempervivums 
was because rabbits ate them faster than they could grow. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 





















LILACS 
ON OWN ROOTS — NO GRAFTS 


RARE SPECIES AND 
SELECT FRENCH HYBRIDS 


Introductions of Wilson, Lemoine, etc. 
Catalogue Free 


UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
48388 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Michigan 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
gue upon Application 
16 South Market 8 
BOSTON — 
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Good-bye Het Beds and Cold Frames 


PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows pp hen lg .s = althier Plants 


© =) ie 


ac 
Now. . . banish ONLY 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 
own vegetabie and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Piant Start- ne 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier... save Now 


money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot ‘water heat, th lied. Made of 
water- proof * “super- -board*’ . light weight . . . move any- 
where. ‘‘Lastra’’ window giass ‘admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ bay = Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order . balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81"x ai” dhoide 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 





31”x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (64"x 13"x 24") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Modei 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.0o.b. factory. 
Order teday . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. CO., DEPT. 768-C1, RACINE. WISC. 


SPECIALy FUCHSIA OFFER 


Strong Young Plants 


CASCADE—Pink, finest new 





MI enn, Sicls wick ik aini« sore eels-< a $.50 
LEVERKUSEN—Rosy salmon 
SS ia icasaatk ate xe a ce oo 50 


AVIATOR—Long single white .. .25 
ROLLA—Most popular double 





white and light pink .......... 35 
CONSTANCE—Double blue 
EE SiS cae ctsd vva'mens's 25 
MORNING MIST—Single brick 
RE Nic ods hes a oe ease a sine as 35 
$2.20 
Above 6 Postpaid to you for ... 2.00 
If ordered singly add postage. 


Free colored illustrated catalog with each 
order. If no order placed remit 25c for 
catalog. 


FROM AMERICA’S FINEST FUCHSIAS 


BERKELEY HORTICULTURAL NURSERY 
1310 McGee Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


Siar Roses] 


HALF PRICE OFFER 


* SOEUR THERESE, H.T. 
Dattodil yellow, $1 ea. 
* CONDESA de SASTAGO, H.T. 
Coppery red & yellow, $1 ea. 
Send $1 now Get BOTH these 
dollar STAR ROSES at HALF PRICE 
to test in your garden. Everblooming, 
2-yr., FIELD-GROWN plants sent post- 
paid at planting time. Adapted to climate 
anywhere in United States. 

“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES” 
FREE booklet tells graphically the history, 
care, and use of roses outdoors and in; how 
to plan, plant, and care for rose gardens. 

Send for your copy now 
1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG of 186 best. 
» roses, shows in full color our world- 
famous patented TOM THUMB 
and 70 others. Your copy free. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt Pyle, Pres 
West Grove 294 Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 











“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells all about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy—FREE, except those 
West of Mississippi River remit 35c. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Box 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





When writing advertisers 


please mention 


HORTICULTURE 


em Si a 
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{sk your Seedsman for 


iwP. 
IMpgZSOAP 
= AASPRAY 


NON- ‘POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Titan if Dhell the 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








TIGRIDIAS 


Gorgeous summer-flowering bulbs 
as easily grown as Gladiolus and 
with same culture. Nine splendid 
colors. Plant March to May. 


SPECIAL: 3 each 4 new vars., named for $2 
Superb Mixture: 6 for 70c; $1.25 per doz. 


SEED NOVELTIES FOR 1938: Phacelia 
viscida, pkt. 15c; Calliopsis Golden Crown, 
25c; Petunia Topaz Rose, 25c; Petunia 
are we 35c; Russell Lupines, 25c. 


SEND NOW! for seed catalog. Describes all 
these and many other novelties and all of 
your old favorites. Free upon request. 


CARL PURDY 


Box 2387 UKIAH, CALIF. 





Destroy Moles 


THIS EASY WAY 


MOLOGEN 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


An efficient powder. Non- ~_—— 
to pets, soil, or grass. your 
lawn of moles in 2 to 3 days. Odor- 
—_ iyeh to use. Prices: 1/2-lb. can 

_— can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. 
Wile if unable to obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Established 1897) 
37th and Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 








Dept. AB 


SPRING SPECIAL 


We will ship, prepaid, 4 each 
bulbs, correctly eled for $2. 





BAGDAD HALLOWE’EN 
BLUE ADMIRAL PELEGRINA 
CANBERRA PICARDY 
COM. KOEHL RED PHIPPS 


PATA MORGANA SALBAOCH’S PINE 


Extra Gratis—2 Jean Du Tailles 
Send for 1938 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EUROPEAN 
GARDEN TOUR 


Under personal leadership of Mr. Arthur 
Herrington, General Manager of Inter- 
national Flower Show, sails July 18th, 
8. 8. NORMANDIE, visiting 6 countries. 
GARDENS of EUROPE 52 Days $745 
Write for Booklet 
ARTHUR HERRINGTON 
oR HOLIDAY TOURS INC. 
S35 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Lae ney from house 

lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 

‘ow to —_ window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Learn how to build a practical lean- 
to greenhouse and what can be grown in it. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 
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Worthy Plants for Northern Gardens 


3 che blossoms gorgeously painted and glowingly described 
in catalogues do not always materialize in our gardens. A 
great many, however, have proven their supremacy over older 
sorts, and their ability to do well during our years of heat and 
drought make them valuable additions to our gardens. The 
following are a few that I have grown in my garden, but 
seldom see elsewhere: 

Dianthus winteri is an outstanding member of this large 
family. It is a shapely, compact plant with good foliage and 
extra large, fragrant, single flowers, mostly bicolor. It is 
drought resistant and absolutely everblooming. 

D. deltoides Brilliant makes a dense carpet of darkest green, 
a perfect background for the tiny, exquisite, deep rose-pink 
blossoms which cover the plant for weeks. At no time is the 
plant straggly or unsightly. 

Cynoglossum nervosum, grown in a well-drained location, 
is a rare and beautiful hardy perennial. Its leaves, long, 
smooth and gray-green, are very similar to the biennial C. 
amabile. The small, vividly blue forget-me-not flowers are 
borne on branched stems, but this plant grows only 15 inches 
high, blooms in June and early July and is very effective near 
white or pink flowers. Miss Lingard phlox makes a good 
white background and the Giant Pink Glory petunia provides 
pink beauty supreme. 

The list of fine aquilegias grows apace. Most of the new 
kinds are very good and two in my collection are outstanding. 
Twenty-four plants of Aquilegia longissima made a wonder- 
ful sight for several weeks in 1937, all grown from a packet 
of seed sown in 1936. A. longissima plants are much larger 
than those of any other variety I have. The foliage is distinc- 
tive and clean and the blossoms, lavishly produced, are a soft 
yellow. 

The second member of this family, one which has received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society, is 
Crimson Star. This novelty has very large blooms with sepals 
and spurs of deep blood-crimson and white petals, a combina- 
tion of colors seldom seen. The plant is extremely floriferous 
and is of great value in any garden scheme. 

The number of really choice yellow hardy perennials is not 
as large as we would wish, but delphinium Zalil is a valuable 
addition to the list of long-enduring beauties. The delphinium 
Zalil with its wealth of bloom spikes covered with soft yellow 
florets, each bearing a dot of deeper hue, is in full bloom when 
the blues are finishing up their annual display. The seed is best 
sown in the Autumn; then it germinates readily the following 
Spring. I grew my first plants from Spring-sown seed and 
it was fully eight weeks before the plants came up. The 
foliage is very fine cut, and light green in color. Immediately 
after blooming, the plant goes dormant and may be dug up 
and divided as easily as an oriental poppy, and, like the 
poppy, makes new growth when rains and cool weather come 
in the Fall. 

The pyrethrum James Kelway, the large velvety discs of 
which are the same shade of deep red as Crimson Star, is 
indispensable. Seed from a reliable source produces plants of 
uniform growth and coloring. 

The shasta daisy Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell is not new but is 
the best of any I have ever grown. It begins blooming in June, 
and continues without interruption until the garden is killed 
by heavy frosts. The large, velvety white blooms are freely 
borne on long stems, making an ideal cut flower. It is winter- 
hardy, its luxuriant dark-green foliage being ample protection. 
The plant is more drought resistant than any other shasta I 
ever tried. 

Anyone who can grow radishes will succeed with the 
dainty Lilium pumilum Golden Gleam. Seed germinates in 
ten or eleven days, and some plants will bloom late the first 
season, and are a mass of waxy orange “‘lilylets’’ the following 
June. Put them along a bed of that exquisitely beautiful Swiss 





DELPHINIUM 








Hoodacres Delphiniums are 
calling you. For this Summer’s 
blooming our exceptional qual- 
ity Young Seedlings are ready 
April and May. White and 
Colored. HOODACRES spells 
ASSURANCE. 


CHAS. F. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 





free—every flower, 

‘ane vegetable worth * 

BULBS growing. Low 
pioom Prices. 








HOODACRES 





LECTURES 


FOR GARDEN CLUBS 
Beautifully Illustrated With Motion 
Pictures in Full Color 


Subjects 


WILLIAMSBURG 


AND THE Historic HoMEs AND 
GARDENS OF OLD VIRGINIA 


Down THE RIVER TO PERCE 


BIRDING WITH A CoLor CAMERA 
For Dates and Rates Address 
DR. JOHN B. MAY 


Country Way, Cohasset, Massachusetts 


awns thro 


Tiny, tender grass plants need safe 
plant foods like Wizard. It is weed- 
less, easy to use and lasting. Pro- 
motes a thick, velvety green turf. 
Holds moisture — helps lawns 
through dry spelis. Ask your dealer 
for Wizard—a safe natural plant 
food and lasting soil builder. 


Pulverized Manure Co. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








SHEEP MAN URES 








New 1938 Catalog 


LARGEST COLLECTION 
of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


ALSO 


VERMONT WILD FLOWERS 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 








s Fordhook F: 
SPECIAL Generous size bulbs, 
ranteed to bloom, postpaid: 
Stor 250: 7 for 50c; 15 for $1; 
100 for $6.50. Order now! 
Burnee’s Seed & Bulb Catalog 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 298 Burnes Bidg., Philadeiphis 
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Strawberries 


*s 1938 Berry Book, from 53 
= experience, tells how to 
grow and sell strawberries suc- 
cessfully. Describes best varie- 
ties like Premier, Catskill, Fair- 
fax and Dorsett, also Mastodon 2m 

the other Everbearers. @ 
the experienced & 
and beginners. Write today for 
Free Copy. 

THE W.F. ALLEN COMPANY 
324 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 






















FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 


e 
Bay State Nurseries 


ARLINGTON 
Mass. Ave. opp. High School 


FRAMINGHAM NO. ABINGTON 
On Route 30 On Route 52 


5—DAY LILIES 51.00 


Collection, all labeled, of 5 beauteous 
Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) that will 
give you color in the garden from 
late May until August. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
Dept. H West Hartford, Conn. 














MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


‘This popular native perennial can be planted 
in Spring if done as soon as ground is open. 
Lovely porcelain-blue flowers in May with 
Daffodils. Fine for half-shady border or 
wild garden. Heavy fresh-dug roots which 
will bloom this season, $2 for 10, $4 for 25, 
(add postage). Order now. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Sperry Gowering pisnts, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all r 4 =p 
around garden spray. A combination ™ % 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. joo ae 













CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


A fine plant for conservatory or 
greenhouse. We have a fine selec- 
tion of these plants. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910-V AUGUSTA, GA. 











Choicest Hardy Plants 
and 
Finest Exhibition Gladiolus Bulbs 


Also other items of interest from a 
collector’s garden. Free list. Desk C. 


ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 
BENNINGTON VERMONT 





SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING ¢7 QQ) 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE bostpaip 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out this 
Spring will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer. Extra strong, 2-vr. old 
field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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giant pansy Berna, which produces its large, intensely dark 
violet blossoms, with a silvery sheen, not only during Golden 
Gleam’s season but all through the Summer and well into the 
Fall months. 

—AMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 


Golden Sheaf Aster in Illinois 


LTHOUGH many new annual asters have been intro- 
duced, garden makers will find Golden Sheaf a welcome 
addition to this group. This variety belongs to the Aurora 
type, and is quite distinct from other asters. The flowers come 
fully double, with a crest-like center of quilled petals that are 
yellow in the bud. This is surrounded by an outer band consist- 
ing of several rows of broad, short ray petals. As the flowers 
open they turn a lovely cream in color. The plants grow about 
two feet high in my garden. Having a free branching habit, 
they are studded with blossoms that last a long time in good 
condition. 

Although grasshoppers and beetles play havoc with single 
asters close by, the blossoms and foliage remain perfect 
throughout the season. This is a good cut flower because of 
its long stems and lasting qualities. Where other varieties are 
difficult to handle, Golden Sheaf should prove popular, as it 
is fully wilt-resistant. With so many good points in its favor, 
I fully recommend this variety to other gardeners who are 
looking for plant material that is easy to handle. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


The Management of Hutchinsias 


I CAN easily understand why hutchinsias are not better liked 
in this country if other gardeners do as I did for years in 
following the advice of certain English authors to give the 
plants a well-drained spot in a sunny situation. That is no 
doubt suitable treatment under the moist conditions of the 
British Isles, but it spells quick disaster in one of our hot, dry 
Summers. 

Probably these interesting crucifers would be more popular 
here if their need of moisture and part shade were better 
known. All three species known to me (Hutchinsia alpina, H. 
auerswaldi and H. brevicaulis) make cushions of shining green 
foliage an, inch or two thick which are covered with clusters 
of snow-white cross-flowers for a long time in late Spring. 
Like most crucifers, they are easily grown from seed and I 
have never had difficulty with them. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


White Cloud Petunias as a Border 


HITE Cloud petunias make an ideal border for a flower 

bed. The flowers are larger than Balcony White and 
slightly ruffled. The foliage is rather coarse and stiff and a 
lovely shade of green. If the plants are put in 18 inches apart 
they will make a heavy, thick border. This petunia is not only 
an excellent border plant but is exquisite for flower 
arrangements. 
: —Barbara J. Bates. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 








Have you flats in good order for your 
Spring work? Excellent SEED 
FLAT 12”x14”, built for service, 
$4.50 doz. POTTING FLAT and 48 
pots complete, $.75 each. Samples, 
one of each, $1.00 postpaid. See them 
and become “garden-minded.” 
Descriptive List 
JOHN P. BRAYTON, PUTNAM, CONN. 








1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ........---- $3.00 


shrubs. 
Copy Mailed on Request 


CLARKE NURSERY 


100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... , 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 











|B. 2. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. Box 343 
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PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


‘ From Insects and Disease 
h TRI-OGEN is an amazing 






uriant growth. For sale by first- 

. class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. As Philadelphia, Pa. 











SEEDS with a CENTURY of PEDIGREE 
CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS (London, Est. 1836) 
TOOGOOD’S SEEDS (Southampton, Est. 1815) 
Both holders of Royal Warrants for many 
years. Specially selected from England’s 
finest gardens: — 10 pkts. Carter's Fragrant 
Special-Wallflower, Lavender, etc. 10 pkts. Car- 
ter's Seeds for Indoor Starting. 10 pkts. Toogood’s 
Rock Garden Annuals. 8 pkts. Toogood’s Rockery 
or Crazy Paving Perennials. 10 pkts. Carter's 
Flowers for Shade. Each item $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH SEED HOUSE 
DEPT. H P. ©. BOX 603, TRENTON, N. J. 


EXCEPTIONAL AND RARE 
Oriental Poppies 

Irises Hybrid Daylilies Peonies 
Catalogue Sent on Request 

5—2-year Oriental Poppies or 6 choice 

Irises, different, labeled, postp’d, only $1. 
ARVISTA GARDENS 

Box H, Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 














Guaranteed to Bloom 
Hardy Field-Grown 2 Yr. 


PERENNIALS and 
ROCK-GARDEN PLANTS 


all kinds $1 dozen up—list free 


BOWIE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
1513 W. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


yPERENNIALS) 
NEWEST VARIETIES-OUR SPECIALTY 


Fruit trees—Shrubs—Roses 
Write for Free Catalog 


THE BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
om Box 20, Yalesville, Conn. J 

















Seeds of Alpine Flowers 
many rare, from Florealp Garden 
(5,000 feet altitude) in Switzer- 


land. 
Ask list from 


J. M. AUBERT 
11 RUE TRONCHET PARIS 








Unusual Rockery and Border Plants 


Alyssums, Arabi, Androsace, Campanu- 
las, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Dianthi, Erodiums, Geraniums, Genistas, 
Phlox, Sempervivums, etc., choice field 
grown plants. Catalogue free. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
ROUTE 3 WEBSTER, N. Y. 











A Catalog 
describing an unusual collection of 
W, RARE, and TIME-TESTED 
TREES, P , SHRUBS, 
VINES, BULBS, etc. 
From all parts of the world, at surprisingly 
low prices 
Sent on Request 
THE TINGLE NURSERY COMPANY 
203 GARDEN LANE PITTSVILLE, MD. 





<€f>PEAT MOSS ]|GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1938 


is an extremely interesting booklet 
full of information about the newest, 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure avs rarest, and handsomest trees and 





SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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a gue packet mixed cactus 25c¢ 
culture directions and my illus- 
trated list of 600 kinds. 5 packets 
all different $1.00. 


R. W. KELLY, 2410 LA ROSA DRIVE 
DEPT. H, EL. MONTE, CALIFORNIA 








Our Silver Medal 
Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias 
are unexcelled 


For Full Particulars Write 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, N. H. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 

















There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
+ + « mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool”’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue ‘“‘H” of 
America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 





Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 


FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS and 
ORNAMENTALS offered by Virginia's larg- 
est wers. Write today for a Free Oopy 
44 Page Planting Guide, listing more than 
800 varieties of plant material, including 
the outstanding new varieties. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


More Bloom and Better Foliage on 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Hollies, etc. 


GREENLEAF COMPOUND 


A new formula acidifying agent and soil corrector. 
Scientifically prepared. Especially for use in lime- 
stone regions. Beneficial to a great range of plants 
which prefer neutral to acid soils. Apply 2 Ibs. per 
sq. yd. planting surface. Packed in 50 Ib. bags. 50 
Ibs., $5.50; 100 Ibs., $10. Freight shipment. 
Ask for leaflet giving complete instructions. 

WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, MICH. 


HARDY AZALEAS 


KAMPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Tutendeinene. 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 

245 BRIMFIELD ST... WETHERSFIELD. CONN. 

















NEWEST KOREAN 
DISCOVERIES! 


All favorite “Mums” in FREE booklet. 
Special Offers save money. Send postal. 


HILLTOP NURSERIES 
H10 HARTFORD, MICH. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PIPER’S 
Livingston New Jersey 


Complete guide and cultural notes 
sent upon request 





HORTICULTURE 


Principles of Tree Pruning 


* IS interesting to find that pruning is relatively local in its 
stimulating effect. An ordinary pruning cut stimulates 
growth in the vicinity of the cut, but has little effect upon the 
growth of a neighboring branch. On this basis, a larger num- 
ber of comparatively small cuts is preferable to a few large 
cuts. This principle is involved in the detail pruning which is 
being advocated for bearing apple trees. 

Upright branches grow more rapidly than horizontal 
branches. Vertical branches as a rule grow very rapidly; they 
seem to have an advantage in securing nutrients, water, and 
sunlight. On the other hand, horizontal or drooping branches 
tend to grow very slowly and for this reason should not be 
selected for the framework, although their crotches are strong. 
Branches with moderate angles grow rapidly enough to secure 
adequate tree size and they also form strong unions with the 
trunk. 

Narrow angled branches form weak crotches. Experience, 
as well as research, has shown that a branch which leaves the 
trunk at a narrow angle, that is in an upright direction, forms 
a weak union with the trunk. In such a case, instead of the 
branch being tied to the trunk with strong, woody, crotch 
tissue, bark is caught at the union of the trunk and branch, 
and they are really tied together at this point only by bark. If 
the angle is relatively wide, that is if the branch leaves the 
trunk in a somewhat more horizontal direction, no bark will 
be caught, and the crotch tissue will be made up entirely of 
wood and will possess great strength. 

A branch originating directly over another will eventually 
shade out and starve the lower one. Two factors seem to be 
responsible for this. The upper branch probably has the ad- 
vantage in position with reference to the food supply. In the 
training of young trees, a lateral arising from the trunk di- 
rectly over a framework branch should never be selected as a 
part of the permanent framework. 

Too many branches arising from the trunk detract from 
the growth of individual branches but contribute to the total 
growth of the tree. The opinion is sometimes heard that since 
pruning delays initial bearing, all pruning should be post- 
poned until the bearing habit is established. Such a plan is 
feasible so far as early bearing is concerned but is unsatisfac- 
tory from the viewpoint of a desirable framework. Experience 
has demonstrated that when a large number of branches are 
allowed to become established along the trunk frequently, 
none of them become dominant. When the time comes to 
begin cutting out the superfluous ones, the remaining frame- 
work branches are disappointing in size. 

Pruning a branch decreases its growth. In an experiment at 
the Illinois Experiment Station two branches of equal size 
were selected on the same tree. One of the branches was pruned 
heavily and the other left unpruned. At the end of the season 
it was found that the unpruned branch had increased in diam- 
eter 218 per cent, while the one heavily pruned had grown 
only 22 per cent. This principle is frequently used in pruning 
to keep a tree symmetrical, by pruning a branch which is 
growing very much faster, more severely than the others. 

Pruning has a dwarfing effect upon the tree as a whole. The 
leaf is the tree’s manufacturing plant for food materials and 
any practice which reduces the leaf surface lowers the food 
supply and lessens growth. At the Illinois Experiment Station 
800 apple trees were divided into four groups, each group 
receiving different pruning treatment; group one was pruned 














LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(Por Women) 

Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
ae Terms in Groton 

Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 6 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 




















and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. « 

Low Prices - Easy Terms zx 
American Farm Machine Co. 4 

1084 33rd Ave. SE. Minneapolis, Mina, “== 









PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


A lovely, rare Primula for a cool, moist 

shady spot. It raises a round ball of laven- 

der bloom, 1 ft. — , the middle of April. 

Must be planted early, order now. 

Budded plants, 10 for $1.50 (add postage) 
Other choice plants in our 19388 catalog 


GRAY & OOLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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For Gostocying and pre- 

venting growth of wood 

destroying fungi and for 
rotection of wounds, use 
artlett’s Tree Paint. 


$1.50 per Gallon 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3021 E. GRAND BLVD. DETROIT, MICH. 


GENTIANA ACAULIS CLUSI 


Huge gentian blue trumpets. Well 
budded plants, 50c each; $ for $1.25. 
Extra large, 75c each; 8 for $2, post- 
paid. 
Our 1988 Rare Plant Catalog ready 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


ge FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES -ORNAMENTALS 

Every Fruit Grower and Home Owner 
should have a FREE copy of our big 68-page 


Illustrated Catalog. Faithfully describes the Best 





















Fruits and Ornamentals for farm, suburban 
and city plantings, at money-saving prices 


. , Box 25 
MARYLAND 


New Korean Chrysanthemums 


A new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to north- 
ern gardens; equally good in the south. Superb 
pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or garden dis- 
play. Blooms extremely frost resistant. 4 named 
sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 

Send for free plant and seed catalog listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


. E. 101 SHARP AVE... RM. 431 


SPOKANE, W4SH 
NURSERIES 
A for your POOL 


The ANDREWS GEYSER—new gadget— 
uses the pool water over and over with only a 
“pinhole” stream from the water line to keep 
fountain playing. Inexpensive to install and 
operate. Free Folder and pool plan. 
LOCUST LAWN GARDENS 
Derr. H8 CRAFTON, PA. 

















MARSHALL’S 
1938 NOVELTIES 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


96 Page Catalogue sent on Request 
W. E. MARSHALL & CO. Inc. 
Seeds, Bulbs and Garden Sundries 
148 West 23rd St., New York 














42ND BDITION, ‘‘Rosns or NEw 
CasTLe,”’ printed in exquisite colors, 
tells how to grow these roses, and many other 
flowers. Gold mine of information. Beginners 
ought not be without this book. Low prices. Write 
for copy. It’s FREE. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 32° New Castle, Ind. 








Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 
Merit. Packets for 
every purse. Catalog E 
COGS od trial packet FREE 
ARTHUR PAPKE Sccd.man New LENox, fu. 














AND IN 
¢ VAUGHAN’s new garden annual 
is the world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 
different flowers in color—describes 2164 newest 
varieties of annuals, perennials, roses, water lilies, 
gladioli, dahlias and all other favorites——many 
unobtainable elsewhere. Also fine-flavored table veg- 
etables. Contains cultural instructions, complete 
pictures. prices (with special discounts and offers), 
descriptions of everything home gardeners could 
desire. Sent FRaw-——post-paid. Write today! 
SPECIAL FOR 1938— Tiniest zinnia (Z. Lin- 
jaris) deep orange, yellow stripe. 10 in. 
tall, spread 2 ft. Send 10c for large prt. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 345 
10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS: Nature’s 
loveliest summer bedding and foliage plants 
for house, window box and conservatory. 
Gorgeous colors from white through pinks 
to deep scarlet in intermediate shades. 
Easily grown. 10 bulbs best mixed varieties 
$1. 10 bright pink or 10 rose. $1; 25 for $2. 
The three collections, 30 bulbs, $2.50. 8 
finest named varieties, labelled, 4 of each, 
$2. The 4 superb collections, 42 bulbs, only 
$4. All postpaid. No catalogue. J. 
Mitchell, Box 3566, Sebring, Pla. 





BEGONIAS: We specialize in Unusual Va- 
rieties, including Tuberous. We ship plants 
in paper pots anywhere in U. S. Our new 
Begonia Booklet contains ‘complete cultural 
instructions and descriptions of over 200 
varieties. Price 50c postpaid. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS: If you grow glad- 
iolus you should request our descriptive list 
of selected varieties, including only those of 
outstanding merit. Everett A. Quackenbush, 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 





GOURD HOUSES for birds: Natural, deco- 
rative, and the birds do like them! $1.00 
each or six for $5.00. John W. MacIntyre, 
Maple Ave., Bloomfield, Conn. 





EXCEPTIONAL DAHLIAS 25c: “Prince 
of Persia,” ‘‘White Wonder,” “Monmouth 
Champion,” “Pot of Gold,” ‘‘Nanaquaket,” 
“Dorothy Stone,” “Eliza London Shepard.” 
Catalogue Free. Best-Ever Gardens, Dept. 
H, 830 Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





LILY SEED — Hybrid Tigrinum, liberal 
packet, 50c. Auratum, Japonicum, Formo- 
sum, COoncolor, Regale crosses, liberal 
pected, Oe each. A. ©. McLean, Penning- 
ton, N. J. 





SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them 


and use them ........ 75c 
The Lawn: How to 
Make It, etc. ........ 50c 


Garden Club Programs .50c 
Begonias and Their 


ere ee .50c 
Rock Gardens and What 

to Grow in Them ....25c 
Grape Culture ........ 10c 


Rule Book for Exhibitors 
and Judges ..........25¢ 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 














HORTICULTURE 


lightly, group two moderately, group three severely, and 
group four was left unpruned. At the end of five years the 
unpruned trees had increased in circumference 85 per cent, 
the lightly pruned, 80 per cent, the moderately pruned, 75 
per cent, and those heavily pruned, 67 per cent. Thus the 
pruning dwarfed the trees in proportion to its severity. Ex- 
periments have also shown that pruning dwarfs the root 
system of apple trees. An understanding of this principle will 
make it clear that pruning should be only severe enough to 
accomplish the purpose intended, and that every cut made 
beyond this point is an economic loss. 

Pruning increases the vigor of growth. The laterals on a 
pruned branch will be longer than on a similar one which has 
not been pruned. Since the number of growing points is 
reduced, the individual laterals grow somewhat faster than if 
the entire number were allowed to start. 

Another principle which has been conclusively proved by 
experimental work is that pruning the young apple tree delays 
its coming into bearing. 

Pruning decreases the crop in young bearing apple trees. 
The reduction in yield is in proportion to the severity of the 
pruning. Moderate pruning decreased the total yield about 
one-half while severe pruning reduced the crop approximately 
three-fourths. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken Nurseries. (Putney, Vt.) Trees, shrubs, plants, wild flowers, ferns, etc., Spring 
1938 


Almy, F. W. C. (Tiverton, R. I.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Alpenglow Gardens. (New Westminster, British Columbia, Can.) Seeds, hardy 
alpines, shrubs, perennials. 

Archias Seed Store Corp. (Sedalia, Mo.) Seeds, 1938. 

Baker’s Seed, Bulb and Flower Farm. (Codsall, Wolverhampton, Eng.) Seeds, 1938. 
Spring offer of plants. 

Baker, Bert. (Hoosick Falls, N. Y.) Price list of nursery stock for Spring 1938. 

Brandon, Paul. (Route 1, Bend, Ore.) 1938 Gladioli. 

Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) Gladioli and dahlias, price list, 1938. 

Challet-Hérault. (Cholet, France.) 1938 chrysanthemums. 

Ciesla, John. (1409 Holt Ave., Pomona, Calif.) Decorative gourds, price list. 

Colorado Seed Co. (Denver, Colo.) 1938 catalog of seeds. 

Corliss Bros., Inc. Nurseries. (Gloucester, Mass.) General catalog, 1938. 

Craig, Wm. N. (Weymouth, Mass,) General catalog, Spring 1938. 

Dupuy & Ferguson. (Montreal, Can.) Seed annual, 1938. 

Eastvale Farms. (Middleboro, Mass.) Dahlias, Spring 1938. 

Edward's Dahlia Gardens. (Chicopee, Mass.) Dahlia price list, 1938. 

Evans & Reeves Nurseries. (W. Los Angeles, Calif.) Catalog of new, rare, and meri- 
torious plants. 

Ferncliffe Gardens. (Hatzic, British Columbia, Can.) Dahlias and gladioli, 1938. 

George, James I. (Fairport, N. Y.) Clematis 

Ghose, G. & Co. (Town-end, Darjeeling, India.) Kashmir and Sikkim Himalayan 
flower seeds and bulbs. 

Golden Rule Dahlia Farms. (Lebanon, O.) Dahlias. 

Harrison's Nurseries, Inc. (Berlin, Md.) Fruits and ornamentals, 1938. 

Johnson, Stanley. (Cheltenham, Pa.) Dahlias, 1938 introductions. 

Katkamier, A. B. (Macedon, N. Y.) Iris, peonies, chrysanthemums. 

Kemp, J. A. (Little Silver, N. J.) Dahlias, gladioli, Japanese iris, 1938. 

Kendall & Whitney. (Portland, Me.) Seeds, 1938. 

Eden Gladiolus Gardens. (W. H. Kingsley, Orland, Calif.) Gladioli. 

Lamb Nurseries. (E. 101 Sharp Ave., Spokane, Wash.) Plant catalog, 1938. Spring 
and Fall. 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) Seeds, 1938. Pennsylvania certified tomato 
seed. 

Ledden, Orol, & Sons. (Sewell, N. J.) Seeds and plants, 1938. 

Michell, Henry F., Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seeds, bulbs, plants, 1938. 

Navlet, Chas. C., Co., Inc. (San Jose, Calif.) General catalog, 1938. 

Orpet Nursery. (3579 Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Bulbs, 1938. 

Piper’s. (Livingston, N. J.) Chrysanthemums and plant novelties, 1938. 

Pruitt, D. §. (Box 402, Eugene, Ore.) Ruffled gladioli, 1938. 

Pryor, M. S. (Salisbury, Md.) 1938 catalog of strawberry plants. 

Redwood Nurseries. (Grant's Pass, Ore.) Gladioli, Spring 1938. 

Rennie, George. (Andover, Mass.) Strawberries, 1938. 

Richardson, H. D., & Sons. (Willards, Md.) Strawberry plants, 1938. 

Rivoire pére et fils. (Lyon, France.) Seeds and plants, 1938. 

Rockmont Nursery. (Boulder, Colo.) 1938 General Spring catalog. 

Sagamore Gardens. (162 Elm St., Everett, Mass.) Dahlias, gladioli. 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y.) Garden book, 1938. 

Seabrook Nurseries. (Seabrook, N. H.) Gladioli, 1938. 

Starker, Carl, Gardens. (Jennings Lodge, Ore.) Rock plants and iris. Seed list, 1938. 

Upton Gardens. (Colorado Spring, Colo.) Rocky Mountain plants and seeds. 

* Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, O.) Seeds, bulb, sundries. Hardy plants, 1938. 
Waterer, Hosea. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seeds, 1938. 
Wilson, C. E., & Co., Inc. (Manchester, Conn.) Ornamentals, fruits, perennials. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peoni best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony ens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices, 


Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 





100 GLADIOLUS BULBS: Ten each—Ten 
different varieties blooming size bulbs. 
Picardy, Wasaga, Yvonne, Pelegrina, 
Phipps, etc. Sent prepaid for $2.00. If not 
interested in this collection send for price 
list. Arrow-Head Farm, Merrimac, Mass. 





ROCK GARDEN and BORDER SEEDS: 
60 excellent, dependable varieties. All 
packets 10c. Fourteen years a rock gar- 
dener. Walter Timmerman, 

2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 





GOURD SEED: Leaflet containing named 
varieties foreign gourd seed, and the 
Gourd-Vine’s Specials, mailed on receipt 
of stamped self-addressed envelope. FIRST 
GOURD BOOK 50c. The Gourd-Vine, 
Vernon, Connecticut. 





“AN ORCHID TRAIL FOR YOUR BACK 
YARD”: Free copy with order for Blood- 
root, 50c dozen. Orchidwood Gardens, 
Liberty, N. C. 





600 Hardy HIMALAYAN FLOWERS — 
10, 24, 50 choice kinds for $1.25, $2.50, 
+>. Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, 
ndia. 





MAY FLOWEBS, free illustrated folder to 
all writing for it. Gaberel, Glen Head, N. Y. 





RHODODENDRONS, azaleas, evergreens. 
Hardy wild flowers. Wholesale and retail. 
Catalogue. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. OC. 





UNUSUAL LITTLE IRISES, Their Propa- 
gation and Care. Talk. Mary R. Campbell, 
40 Summit Avenue, Bronxville, New York. 





Two genuine OLD MILLSTONES, 5 feet, 
for central garden feature, step, base for 
bird bath or sun-dial. Ask price. Gray-Cole, 
Bradford, Mass. 





GREENHOUSE (not Lean-to) 8’x10’ 
with Cabinet Oil Heater $98.00. George 
Pearce & Son, Builders, East Orange, N. J. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
—-. General or specialized subjects. 
ecial rates to small Clubs. LD T. 
BENT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 
Ss. 





“MAINE WOODS” BALSAM PILLOWS. 
Finished in gay chintz and filled with fra- 
rant balsam tips. Five by seven inches. 
ifty cents each. Janet Dean, d, 
Maine. 





CLIVIAS are always the sensation in flower 
shows. Rare, exotic but easy to grow. Spe- 
cials: Large Clivia miniata, $1.00. Three 
Amaryllis hybrids, $1.00. Postpaid. Free 
“Economy talog’” tells How to Grow 
Amaryllids (including Olivias). Lists Glads, 
Iris, Oallas, many rare bulbs. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Dept. La Verne, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER: Middle 
age, married. Lifetime experience, indoor 
and outdoor. Excellent references. W: 

E. Beach, 36 New Bedford Street, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 











POSITION WANTED: Head gardener- 
superintendent. Proven ability all branches 
of horticulture. Unquestionable integrity. 
References Al. O. é., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, 





FEED YOUR PLANTS|MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildfi i 
THE MODERN WAY ‘or Wildflower pote, ee gardens, 


Perennial borders, broadleaf evergreens, 
ee ee eng blest StS and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 










faster, bloom better. No fuss, muss or odor. pen =< for eenapiasses a " nae 
. Economical. your dealer ains Nature’s own best plant fo values. 
y A Rg BR The perfect soil restorer. Send for circular. 





$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag, F.O.B. Rast Kingston, 
N. H. Quantity discount. 

MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 


Orim UW PLANT 





GARDENER: Experienced in all the 
branches of horticulture outdoors and un- 
der glass desires position. eae. Fine ref- 
erences. 2 year M.S. C., S. E., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





GAEBDENEE-SUPERINTENDENT: a 
cal experience in greenhouses, lawns, 
tahies and live stock. Married, childless, 
middle aged. Good references. Address 
W. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





